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is now filling orders for feeding lambs to go 
into the fattening lots of northern Colorado i 


and western Nebraska. i 


These sections feed a _ million-and-a-half Ki 


| 1 lambs annually. i 


When you pass Denver with either feed- i 
p | ers or fats, you pass the Nation’s largest 


Sheep Market, and an excellent point for 





| potential sale. i 





Denver serves all feeding districts west of the I 
Missouri River, not served by other markets, 10) 


as well as all those beyond. Ki) 
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KANSAS 
CITY — 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 
TER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL 
WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 
EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 
. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all sec- 
tions and from some sections not served by other 


markets. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 


‘benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 


distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 


every western producer to market in Kansas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 
of Demand—Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation 
Buys Livestock at 


Kansas City 














THE HUMANE FUR GETTER | 


Bait in Position—Below Coyote’s Nose 


A device for killing 
fur-bearing animals 
by ejecting a chem- 
ical into the open 
mouth when animal 
attempts to get the 
bait. When the chem- 
ical gets on the mem- 
brane of the throat, 
nerves leading from 
the membrane to the 
heart paralyze it, 
causing the animal to 
die near the set. 

The chemical is 
harmless outside the 
mouth, but burns the 
eyes like red pepper 
if it gets in them. It 
has never endangered 
any livestock in any 
way, but will kill 
dogs and cats if plac- 
ed where they will 
find it. 


Simple Construction but Durable. 


Warranted Not to Get Out of Order 





From a Satisfied Customer 


Kim, Colo. 
Humane Fur Getter 8-1-38 
Las Animas, Colo. 
Dear Sir: 

You asked what Success we 
had this summer with fighting 
coyotes with your Fur Getter. 

We sent for Potter and son 
at Pritchett, Colo., and in a 
week’s time we got rid of coy- 
ote trouble, at least for a while, 
by using Humane Fur Getters. 

If these machines are proper- 
ly handled and enough of them 
used, the sheepman can get 
rid of his coyotes when they 
bother. 

You may refer any of your 
customers to me. 

I notice we get the crippled 
3-legged coyote, also the old 
toothless coyote, as often as we 
catch the younger ones. 


Lee Bartley 





Detailed instructions will be 
sent with each Fur Getter. 
Prices are as follows: $1.50 each 
in lots up to 25; $1.25 each for 
25; $1.00 each in lots of 50 or 
more. Chemical shells, 5 cents 
each; $2.50 for box of 50. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Humane 
Fur Getter 


LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO 


In ordering, please give nearest 
express office, as all orders 
must be sent by express. 


Humane Fur 


Getter—Baited—Actual Size 
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VERYONE was greatly relieved when the immediate 

E threat of a general European war was averted through 

the Munich conference on September 30. Unquestionably, 

that conference must be regarded as a notable victory for 

the principle of negotiation in advance of war. It remains 

yet to be seen whether what was effected at Munich was 

really a truce or a peace. However, there are some good 

| grounds for expecting that the most dangerous causes of 

war in Europe may have been removed, and possibly for 
quite some time. 


Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom 


Announcement of the terms of the new trade agree- 
' ment between the United States and the United Kingdom 
| is still being predicted by Washington newsmen. However, 
» the State Department has made no announcement of any 
| kind as to when the terms of the new arrangement will be 
» made public. Undoubtedly, the recent developments in 
Europe have slowed negotiations down materially. 


It is probable that when the terms of the agreement 
are published, there will be many claims and a good deal 
of propaganda as to the value of the agreement in the 
promotion of peace. On this angle of the function of trade 
agreements, there is of course wide divergence of opinion. 
It is also apparent that the higher officials of the State 
Department have been seriously disappointed in the extent 
and effect of the trade agreements since that plan was 
adopted by Congress in 1934. 

Germany is now the only country to which the United 
States refuses to extend favored-nation treatment. There 
are no indications at Washington of an early change in this 
country’s attitude toward trade with Germany in view of 
the strong limitations that have been placed upon imports 
from the United States. 


: It is also interesting to note that the Sudeten area newly 
acquired by Germany contains a large number of the textile 
manufacturing concerns from which American manufac- 
turers were fearing serious competition as a result of the 
recent trade agreement negotiated with Czechoslovakia. 
These factories will not now be able to secure the benefit 
of any concessions in textile duties that have been made 
through trade agreements, and that ordinarily become 
available to all countries with which the United States has 


ee 
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favored-nation treaties. 


Railroad Wages and Capital 


A special board appointed by President Roosevelt under 
the terms of a law enacted several years ago is at work 
recelving testimony from railroad operators and employees 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
On Shoop and Wool Affanrsa 





regarding wages. The employees have cast a heavy vote in 
favor of a strike if the 15 per cent reduction suggested by 
the railroads is placed in effect. Under the law, the strike 
cannot become operative until late in November, although 
it is hardly expected that a strike will actually take place. 

The railroads have presented to the board their argu- 
ments supporting the case for wage reductions. They have 
shown the effects of new competition by water and air and 
the reduced volume of traffic resulting from low business 
conditions. A very large proportion of the railroad mileage 
is not earning enough to pay its bond interest, or to permit 
any dividends upon common stock. 

Spokesmen for the employees have revived the old 
claim and recommendation that must always be considered 
when railroad affairs are under study. The employees have 
represented that the capital structure of the railroads is so 
large that the level of freight rates necessary to insure fair 
earnings on the present capitalization would be so high as 
to reduce the tonnage upon which industry and agriculture 
could afford to pay higher rates. 


Of course, a plan of canceling a part of the common 
stock issued by railroads is very strong medicine, and would 
really injure many innocent parties. However, no better 
proposal has as yet been made for bringing the possible 
revenue of the railroads into accord with their obligations 
to their bond and stockholders. 


So far the railroads have not been receptive to the idea 
of consolidation of service in a way to eliminate some train 
operations. In fact, some years ago when a coordinator was 
appointed for the roads, it was contemplated that consoli- 
dation would be made and duplicate services seriously re- 
duced. Congress was persuaded, however, to also stipulate 
that no employees should lose their jobs because of such 
reduction in operating costs. Perhaps the employees would 
not now so vigorously object to the possibility of some lay- 
offs if matters could be brought into an adjustment under 
which the railroads’ fixed charges would be brought into 
accord with the revenue which producers and manufacturers 
can afford to pay for the transportation of their products. 


Regulation of Agriculture 


In our editorial on this subject last month, we men- 
tioned that recommendations for further legislation would 
undoubtedly be made by the administration in an effort to 
further aid in the solution of the surplus problem. Late in 
September, Secretary Wallace made an address in the wheat 
area of Kansas, and another at Fort Worth, Texas, in which 
he dealt with the cotton situation. From the newspaper re- 
ports of the Secretary’s speeches, it appears that the only 





new legislation he is proposing as yet is such as will provide 
authority for the levying of processing taxes. These taxes 
would provide larger funds for making benefit payments 


to producers. 


production of the particular crop. 


The Secretary was strenuously opposed 
to the domestic allotment plan, which some people are trying 
to revive. Under this plan, an artificial price would be 
maintained on that part of surplus crops used for domestic 
requirements. The balance would go into the world trade 
at whatever price it would bring. Domestic allotment would 
necessarily call for determination by the government of the 
percentage of each farmer’s production that would be en- 
titled to participate in the higher domestic price. 

The Secretary insists that any form of government aid 
is impossible unless there is provision for limiting the total 
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On the other hand, the Secretary is being vigorously 
opposed and criticized by a strong group of Senators from 
the southern states who object to the rate of loan offered to 
producers of 1938 cotton. The Secretary used the authority 
given him by the 1938 law to make the minimum loan of 
8.3 cents. The critical Senators insist that the maximum 
loan of 11.3 cents should be made available. The present 
market is a little over 8 cents. 

As for many years, the final solution of the surplus 
problem continues to be a difficult matter. In some respects, 
the ideas of Secretary Wallace are coming to look rather 
conservative in comparison with the proposals of other 
friends of the farmers whose ideas seem unlimited in respect 
to the amount of government funds that can be used ip 


making payments to agricultural producers. 








Kansas City Impounded 
Commissions 


FUND of $586,000 was accumu- 

lated at the Kansas City Stock 
Yards between 1933 and early 1938. 
When the commission houses protested 
the lowering of their charges by the 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the courts ordered that the difference 
between the former and proposed rates 
be impounded so that at the conclusion 
of the case it could be refunded to 
those entitled to it. 


When the U. S. Supreme Court ren- 
dered its decision in this case last 
spring, it did not pass upon the ques- 
tion of reasonableness of the rates or- 
dered by the government. It did de- 
cide that the Department of Agricul- 
ture had erred in not furnishing the 
commission men a full report with 
reasons justifying the proposed lower 
rates in advance of the final oral argu- 
ment of the case. 


A lower Federal Court some months 
ago had ordered the $586,000 to be re- 
turned to the commission men. The 
Supreme Court has just announced that 
it will review that order of the lower 
court. So that there still remains a pos- 
sibility that the fund will yet be re- 
turned to the shippers from whom it 
was collected. 


Meantime, a new hearing and pro- 
cedure is in progress for determination 
of proper charges at Kansas City. 
This is to avoid any technical errors 
of procedure such as upset the last 
decision. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
SHOWS 


American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City—October 15-22 
Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Omaha—Oc- 
tober 23-29 
Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles—November 20-25 
International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 26-December 3 
National Western Stock Show, Denver 
—January 28-February 4, 1939 
Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah 
—February 7-14, 1939 
Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah—June 7-9, 


1939 
CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers Association, 
San Francisco—November 17-18 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio—December 8-9 

Idaho Wool Growers Association, Ida- 
ho Falls—January 5-7, 1939 

Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Butte—January 16-18, 1939 

Utah Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake—January 19-20, 1939 

National Wool Growers Association, 
San Angelo, Texas—January 24- 
26, 1939 

American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco—February 


15-17, 1939 











Freight Rates on Feeder 
Lambs 


RGANIZED wool growers are 

again called upon to defend 
their rights and interest in freight 
rates. It is only a few months since 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, at heavy expense, succeeded in 
preventing the general increase of 15 
per cent in sheep, lamb and wool 
freight rates. The Interstate Com- 


merce Commission in that case granted 
the railroads an increase of 5 per cent, 
which is already in effect. 





————— 





Several weeks ago, however, a large 
group of railroads petitioned the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission for ma. 
terial changes in the rates charged for 
movement of feeder cattle and lambs, 
most of which are now transported at 
a rate that is 85 per cent of what is 
charged for similar fat stock. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, along with other organiza- 
tions, petitioned the Interstate Con- 
merce Commission for a denial of this 
application, but the matter was sched- 
uled for hearing. This hearing opened 
at Chicago on September 26. At that 
time, the railroads were expected to 
present their claims and proposals, and 
the hearing was still underway on Oc- 
tober 4. Subsequent hearings will be 
held at Salt Lake City on October 24, 
and at Fort Worth at a later date. 


The different railroads seem to have 
a variety of opinions as to what should 
be done. In their original application 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion, they asked authority to apply the 
85 per cent rates on feeder livestock 
only in such cases as the same livestock 
were shipped on to market by rail after 
having been fattened. They also listed 
about 200 markets and other points at 
which even that privilege would not be 
available. During the proceedings 4 
Chicago, the proposal as to the exclu 
sions from the proposed privilege 0 
the large number of markets referred 
to above was modified and _ partially 
withdrawn. 

It is yet too early to know just what 
the proposition of the railroads is, but 
it will probably be clarified before the 
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time of the hearing at Salt Lake. At 
the Salt Lake and Fort Worth hear- 
ings, the shippers’ interests will expect 
to present their testimony in opposi- 
tio to the proposals which the rail- 
roads then have before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

This matter of rates on feeders has 
been more or less considered in all the 
general livestock freight rate cases of 
recent years. The railroad attorneys 
have consistently contended that it 
was impossible to properly separate 
feeder and stocker animals from fat 
animals at the large markets. On that 
basis, they succeeded in having the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission cancel 


the lower feeder rates into most of the 
larger markets. The interesting point 
now developed is that an organization 
supported by the railroads has now 
testified in the Chicago hearing that it 
can properly administer and handle the 
lower rates on feeder or stocker ani- 
mals passing through the central mar- 
kets, This testimony was submitted 
by what is known as the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau. This 
organization is supported jointly by the 
railroads for the necessary inspection 
of livestock as to loading, etc., and its 
classification for the proper adminis- 
tration of the feeder and fat rates. 











The Federal 


SPECIAL committee appointed to 

act for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association completed its recom- 
mendations on September 24 respect- 
ing changes in the Federal Range Code 
which now governs the granting of li- 
censes or permits in Taylor grazing 
districts. 

This committee was named by Presi- 
dent Rich in compliance with the reso- 
lution adopted by the association’s 
executive committee at its meeting on 
August 22, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing members: Chairman S. M. Jor- 
gensen, G. N. Winder, T. C. Bacon, 
J..B. Wilson and Gordon Griswold. 
They worked diligently through four 
sessions on September 10 and 11, and 
23 and 24. The recommendations for 
alterations in the existing code were 
approved at a special meeting of the 
Executive Committee at Salt Lake City 
on September 24. At the same time, 
the special committee was instructed to 
proceed in its discretion with the pre- 
sentation of the recommendations for 
changes in the code before officials of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The existing code was originally 
promulgated on March 16, 1938, and 
later officially amended by the gov- 
ernment officials under dates of June 
22 and August 19. 

The first recommendation of the 
committee was for striking out in para- 
graph (a) of section 1 of the code, the 
statement that all licensees or permit- 
tees would be required to show posses- 





Range Code 


sion of sufficient land, water or feed 
to insure year-round operations. It 
was the feeling of the committee that 
it would be fair to everyone concerned 
to relate property requirements for 
Taylor licenses solely to the public do- 
main. There was no disposition to 
alter the present set-up requiring ap- 
plicants to show possession or control 
of sufficient land or feed to make 
themselves commensurate in accord- 
ance with the property holdings of the 
majority of applicants in the same 
district. 


The committee further recommended 
the elimination of the existing defini- 
tion of “land dependent by location” 
as set up in paragraph (h) of section 
2. In view of the ground covered by 
the existing definition of “land depend- 
ent by use,” it was felt that there was 
no real need for an additional defini- 
tion setting up dependency through 
location. 

A change was also recommended in 
the manner of setting up the present 
three classes in which applicants for 
Taylor permits are described. The 
committee recommends that class 1 
should consist of owners of forage land 
dependent by customary use and full 
time prior water. All other classes of 
applicants would be placed together in 
class 2. 

It was also recommended that free- 
use licenses or permits for settlers be 
issued for not to exceed 10 head of 
work or milch stock kept for domestic 


purposes, to be grazed on federal range 
adjacent to or in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the licensee’s or permit- 
tee’s property. 

Probably the most important of the 
other changes recommended by the 
association pertains to transfers of 
licenses or permits. Present rules per- 
mit transfers of a grazing license only 
through sale of the land upon which 
the license is based. The new recom- 
mendation is that the holder of a 
license may have the option of trans- 
ferring his license with the sale of his 
livestock in those cases in which the 
buyer has the necessary property quali- 
fications. Such a provision would en- 
able those desiring to retire from the 
livestock business to sell their stock 
without compelling a buyer also to take 
their land. In such cases the seller 
would of course hold no rights to a 
grazing license afterward. 

Another recommendation is to the 
effect that nonuse licenses or permits 
be issued only when range is available 
and for only two years. If a liceasee 
prefers, he would be allowed to hold 
his license for a third year upon pay- 
ment of fees for that year and with 
the approval of the grazier in charge. 

Further changes in the present form 
of the range code are likely to be made, 
At a meeting of grazing officials held 
in Salt Lake City September 26 and 
presided over by Mr. Carpenter, there 
was a discussion of changes in the 
present definition of dependency by 
the location rule and the water rule. 





International’s Premium 
List 

HE premium list for the 1938 In- 

ternational Live Stock Exposition 
(November 26 to December 3) is now 
ready for distribution. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to the office of the 
exposition, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago. 

Slightly over $100,000 will be dis- 
tributed as premiums in this year’s 
event. Entries for the individual live- 
stock classes close on November 1; 
for the Grain and Hay Show, Novem- 
ber 10; and for the carlot contests of 
cattle, sheep and swine, November 19. 


Candland Dispersal Sale 


| seaport obtained at the dispersion 
sale of the famous Candland Ram- 
bouillet flock at Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
on October 5, were a distinct disap- 
pointment. Most of the yearling and 
aged ewes were disposed of, but only 
a few of the ewe lambs and ram lambs 
found buyers. 

The highest price was for a pen of 
10 yearling show ewes which brought 
$22 per head from W. A. Wallace of 
Deer Lodge, Montana. Mr. Wallace 
also bought 45 other yearling ewes at 
$11. 

Charles Redd of La Sal, Utah, 
bought 100 yearlings at $8.25 per head, 
and about 400 two, three and four- 
year-old ewes at up to $8.75. 

Mr. Lafe Bown at Provo, Utah, was 
the other principal buyer, taking about 
600 head of various ages at from $7.50 
for older ewes, to $8.50 for younger 
stock. 

One small lot of ram lambs brought 
$12.50, and a pen of ewe lambs went 
at the same figure. Most of the ewe 
and ram lambs, and a part of the older 
ewes, were held back for private sale. 

It was considered that these sales 
represented little if any more than one 
half the value of the stock, even under 
present conditions. 





Investigation of Stockyard 
Companies as Carriers 


N July 11 of this year, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
again affirmed its previous decision 
that the Chicago Stock Yard and Tran- 
sit Company is a common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and that its charges for 
unloading and loading livestock are 
part of the transportation service and 
that its tariffs must be kept on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The stockyard company first pro- 
posed to cancel its tariffs with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
June, 1935; in December of that year 
the Commission held that the company 
was a common carrier and must file 
tariffs with the Commission. In Janu- 
ary, 1937, the stockyard company 


again proposed to cancel its tariffs with 





the Commission, and again the Com- 
mission has held that it is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission in 
connection with the unloading and 
loading service it renders. 

The stockyard company has now 
asked for a rehearing in the case 
with a view, it is understood, to appeal- 
ing the matter from the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the federal courts. 

On the same day that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission released its de- 
cision in the Chicago stockyard case, 
it announced that an _ investigation 
would be made “into and concerning 
the status of” 20 stockyard companies 
as common carriers in respect to the 
service they render in unloading and 
loading carloads of livestock. The in- 
quiry is to include: 

1. The relation, direct or indirect, be- 
tween any of said stockyard companies or 
their officials and (a) common carriers by 
railroad, and (b) any person, firm or cor- 
poration receiving at or shipping from said 
stockyards livestock transported by railroad 
in interstate commerce to and from said 
stockyards. 

2. The management or operation of said 
stockyard companies by common carriers by 
railroad, or by officials, employees or sub- 
sidiary or affiliated companies of common 
carriers by railroad, and the management or 
operation of common carriers by railroad by 
said stockyard companies, or by officials, 
employees, or subsidiary or affiliate compan- 
ies of said stockyard companies. 

3. Operating practices in connection 
with the transportation services performed 
by said stockyard companies. 

4. Whether said stockvard companies 
are common carriers bv railroad subject to 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in respect of the transportation ser- 
vices performed bv them, or are violating 
anv provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

In addition to the 20 stockyard com- 
panies, all Class 1 railroads, and sev- 
eral junction and terminal railroads 
have been notified of the proposed in- 
vestigation, but dates for hearings have 
not yet been set. 





Railroads’ Application to 
Increase Feed Require- 


ments Withdrawn 
ECENTLY a number of railroads 
filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a proposal to in- 





crease by 100 per cent the require. 
ments now prescribed by the Bureay 
of Animal Industry for the minimym 
amounts of feed to be given livestock 
when unloaded in compliance with the 
28-hour law. However, after negotia- 
tions with representatives of the Na. 
tional Wool Growers Association, the 
American National Live Stock Associa. 
tion, and other organizations, the car. 
riers have agreed to withdraw their pro. 


posal, 
Lamb Promotion Discus. 


sed by Texas Directors 


ONSIDERATION of the directors 

of the Texas Sheep and Goat 

Raisers Association in their regular 

quarterly meeting at Brady, September 

8, was turned principally toward pro- 

motional work on lamb and mohair and 
chevon. 

A lamb advertising program is being 
backed by the feeders of North Texas, 
who have a $2000 fund available for 
that purpose and are anxious to have 
the sheepmen cooperate in a campaign 
to a similar financial extent. 

While there was unanimity among 
the directors as to the desirability of 
cooperating with the feeders in this 
work, there was some difference of 
opinion on the scope and character of 
the work to be undertaken. Some of 
the members expressed opposition to 
the idea of expending any great sum in 
a state campaign, holding that better 
results would follow from cooperation 
in a national program. On the other 
hand, there was a lot of support for 
confining the program to the state, 
since Texas, with the largest lamb pro- 
duction, is one of the lightest lamb con- 
suming sections of the country. 

In order to bring the matter to a 
working basis, President Baker ap- 
pointed a committee, composed of Chas. 
Canon, C. B. Wardlaw, Arthur Harral, 
Ray Willoughby, and J. E. Henderson, 
Jr. Press reports since the meeting of 
the directors indicate that the lamb 
committee has been very energetic. 
Committees have been appointed in 20 
counties to raise a special fund from 
the growers to be used in addition to 
the contribution from the Texas lamb 
feeders for the purpose of promoting 
lamb consumption. A_ report from 
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the lamb advertising committee on its 
work will be made to the directors at 
their meeting during the Texas conven- 
tion in San Antonio, December 8 and 
9, when details of the lamb program 
will be decided upon. 

In the meantime a request for help 
from the educational institutions of the 
South in acquainting the people with 
the value of lamb in the diet was made 
through the adoption of the following 


resolution: 

Whereas, we believe and contend that an 
increased consumption of lamb and especial- 
ly higher quality lamb would not only bene- 
fit the sheep industry, but would also in- 
crease the health and vigor of our people, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that we 
urge upon all of our southern agricultural 
colleges that they use all possible means to 
increase the consumption of lamb; 

Second, that effective methods would ap- 
pear to be through education of housewives 
by home demonstration agents in the high 
food values of lamb and in the better selec- 
tion of lamb cuts in the market; 

Third, that radio programs sponsored by 
agricultural colleges can be used in educat- 
ing the public in the value of more lamb in 
the average diet; 

Fourth, that we also believe that effective 
work in increasing the consumption of lamb 
can be brought about through the meat 
specialists of our agricultural colleges having 
a closer tie-in with our retail distributors to 
the end that our lamb products may be 
brought to the consumer in the most eco- 
nomical and attractive way. 


Mr. Adolph Stieler of Comfort offer- 
ed an amendment to the constitution of 
the state association, whereby the as- 
sessment on mohair would be changed 
from 10 to 15 or 20 cents a bag, half 
of the collection to be used for the 
promotion of the Angora goat industry. 
This amendment will be acted upon by 
the association at its annual convention. 





American Wool 
Handbook—$3.95 


THE price of the American Wool 

Handbook, a recent publication 
by Werner von Bergen and Herbert 
R. Mauersberger, is $3.95 a copy, plus 
37 cents postage. In the review of this 
hew text on wool manufacturing and 
correlated subjects which appeared in 
the September Wool Grower, its cost 
was given as $3.75. In sending in your 
orders for this book, your check should 
be for $4.32 instead of $3.75. It is 


published by the American Wool Hand- 
book Company, 303 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





New Governor of Farm 


Credit Administration 


. F. HILL, the announcement of 

whose appointment to succeed W. 
I. Myers as governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration was made re- 
cently, has worked continuously at the 
Farm Credit Administration since it 
was organized in 1933, and has been 
Deputy Governor since 1934. 

Although only 37 years old, Hill is 
widely known for his work in agricul- 
tural economics and farm financing. 
His experience was drawn upon heavily 
by the Farm Credit Administration in 
perfecting the “normal value” ap- 
praisal policy which enabled the fed- 
eral land banks and Commissioner to 
refinance over two billion dollars of 
farm mortgage debts following the 
breakdown of agricultural credit in 
1932-33. 

Mr. Hill came to the Farm Credit 
Administration after a number of years 
at Cornell University and with the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where he supplemented 
practical experience as a wheat farmer 
and county agent by extensive research 
in farm finance and. land utilization, 
and with actual experience in federal 
land bank operation. 

Born on a farm near Kingman, Kan- 
sas, not far from the heart of the win- 
ter wheat belt, Hill went with his fam- 
ily when he was 12 years old to a farm 
near Davidson, Saskatchewan, where 
American farmers were homesteading 
new lands in the Canadian spring 
wheat belt. 

What Hill saw of the boom and col- 
lapse in commodity prices and land 
values during and after the World War 
period impressed him lastingly. At 
Cornell University where he was 
awarded a scholarship in 1923, after 
graduating from the University of 
Saskatchewan and working for a time 
as agricultural extension agent, Hill 
specialized in farm management, agri- 
cultural credit, cooperative marketing 
and other studies accenting agricultural 
stability. 








F. F. Hill, Governor 
Farm Credit Administration 


Later, at the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where he 
was agricultural statistician and comp- 
troller, and afterward at Cornell as 
Research Professor of Land Econom- 
ics, Hill made exhaustive studies which 
showed the vital importance to farmers 
of good soil in lifting mortgage debt. 

By comparing the mortgage history 
of farms on different soil types, Hill 
was one of the group of farm econo- 
mists who began to develop sounder 
and more scientific farm loan appraisal 
methods than the old-fashioned “rule 
of the thumb,” which followed the ups 
and downs of fluctuating land prices. 

When the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was organized in 1933, Hill came 
to Washington and became assistant 
to Governor Morgenthau and later to 
Governor Myers. 

Dr. E. A. Stokdyk has been named 
as a Deputy Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration to fill the va- 
cancy made through the promotion of 
Mr. Hill. Dr. Stokdyk has secured a 
leave of absence from his present posi- 
tion, that of president of the Berkeley 
Bank for Cooperatives. His work as 
Deputy Governor will be related chief- 
ly to research and extension in the field 
of cooperative marketing and pur- 
chasing. 

Other deputy governors of the Farm 
Credit Administration are A. T. Es- 
gate and C. W. Stewart. 












Dam - Building Idaho 
Beaver Already Paying 
Dividends 


4 k--. following is an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, 
D. C., dated August 14. 

The government’s latest resettlement pro- 
ject—the transfer of dam-building Idaho 
beaver—has begun paying dividends to the 
livestock industry. 

F. R. Carpenter, ruddy-faced chief of 
the Interior Department’s Division of Graz- 
ing, said Saturday, the work of the beaver 
in building dams on many streams on the 
public range was resulting in needed con- 
servation of the water supply. 

He commended officials of the Idaho 
Game Department, the Division of Grazing 
and the Biological Survey who undertook 
the experiment. 

Approximately 1000 of the animals have 
been moved, the transfers from their na- 
tive haunts averaging 100 a month. 

The first recruits in the new dam-build- 
ing program were moved last June. Sixteen 
beaver trapped near Twin Falls, Idaho, were 
taken to headwaters of small creeks in the 
Owyhee mountains in southwestern Idaho 
territory where beaver Jong had been extinct. 

“Except for an occasional malcontent, 
the beaver are quiet, home-loving bodies, 
contentedly engaging in their tasks of con- 
structing dams which serve to store up 
water on the federal range,” Carpenter 
said. 

He told of one of the “malcontents,” a 
grumpy, one-eyed beaver who insisted on 
living alone. It went away and built a 
private pond. Carpenter estimated the 60- 
pound animal would perform about $300 
worth of work in return for the $5 spent 
by the government for its capture and 
transfer. 

In some cases the beaver move into “fur- 
nished apartments.” Civilian Conservation 
Corps crews provide occasional ponds and 
homes for the animals. If the beaver like 
the location they remain. If not, they move 
upstream and start a new dam. Thus there 
are two dams to conserve the life-blood of 
the range-water. 


From this piece of propaganda, it 
would appear that the Division of Graz- 
ing, under Secretary Ickes, is devoting 
its time and our funds to propagation of 
wildlife; and I therefore solicit their 


COMMENTS 


by S.W. McClure 


assistance in locating a bullfrog that 
escaped from my lake on or about 
August 15. I think that was the date 
of his departure for on the 14th I 
caught him reading the above Washing- 
ton dispatch relative to the huge reser- 
voirs developed by these beaver on our 
western ranges. After reading that 
dispatch, he was no longer his former 
self. He became restless, wandered 
around and had a far-away look in his 
eyes. That evening he croaked in his 
loudest voice, sending the sound out 
over the desert. You could almost hear 
him call “my friends.” But the only 
answering sound was the dry land call 
of the desert coyote. For a moment, 
doubt shown on his face, for he knew 
that coyotes and beaver did not in- 
habit the same land. 

Previous to reading this Washington 
dispatch, this bullfrog had a perfectly 
good W. P. A. disposition. He sat 
contentedly under a tree eight hours 
of each day. He ate only that which 
was given to him, and croaked loudly 
when anyone urged him to find his own 
food. No doubt when he learned of the 
great reservoirs of deep, still, blue 
water created on western deserts by 
these beavers from the Division of 
Grazing, he was prompted to strike out 
over land in search of one of these fresh 
water lakes. 


I am concerned about his welfare, 
for there is grave danger he may be 
drowned, as he had no experience in 
water over three feet deep. Indeed, 
he may never reach the pearly lakes, 
for probably the streams now running 
through the deserts may not be navi- 
gable for a W. P. A. bullfrog who 
seldom did his own swimming. 

I have reported the loss to Worth S. 
Lee, chairman of our grazing board, 
and no doubt he has already sent a 
detachment of C. C. C. boys to search 
the swampy deserts. This particular 
bullfrog may be identified by the fact 
that he looks as though he had a case 
of five-year itch, but that is only his 
natural mottled color. He has a 





wonderful voice suitable for the dis. 
semination of any kind of propaganda, 
Having long been hand fed, two hard 
callous places will be found on his taj] 
end where it touches the ground. [If 
he is found and returned to tne before 
he drowns, I will present my Class [] 
permits to the finder. This reward 
should prove satisfactory, for if these 
beaver are working as fast as reported 
and developing water as Mr. Carpenter 
says, there will soon be adequate water 
for irrigating the entire desert, and that 
will make all permits Class II. 


Railroad Wages 


HE average hour earnings of rail- 
road employees in 1916 were 

27% cents. In 1938 the same wages 
are 7714 cents per hour, an increase of 
nearly 200 per cent. Already a vast 
number of railroads are in bankruptcy. 
A lot more are headed in that direction. 
The importance of the railroad wage 
is illustrated by the fact that on some 
lines 50 cents out of every dollar spent 
goes to pay wages. Of course, railroad 
wages are paid to a vast number of 
employees who, like the section men, 
receive around 40 cents an hour, as 
well as a number that receive extreme- 
ly high hour wages. In order to meet 
excessive labor cost the railroads have 
eliminated labor by every possible de- 
vice. It is only in this way that the 
roads have been able to operate at all. 
Back in the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the railway labor unions 
demanded the passage of the Adamson 
law—a law to regulate and limit hours 
of employment. Both the President 
and Congress were browbeaten into 
passing a law they did not believe in. 
This was the beginning of the railroad 
decline. It was then that the railway 
unions first came to realize their pow- 
er; they have since exercised it until 
they have pushed wages to a pill 
where they are not only bankrupting 
the railroads but actually retarding the 
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progress of America by forcing exorbi- 
tant rates on all shippers. 

I have always been of the opinion 
that employees of the government and 
all public utilities should be denied the 
right to strike or join a union having 
to do with wages. The public sup- 
ports these utilities and tries to guaran- 
tee them a profit. They are of such 
vast importance to public welfare that 
they have been given special rights and 
in fact are rendering a service many 
believe should be rendered by the gov- 
ernment. When an employee enters 
the service of one of these utilities, it 
should be with the understanding that 
he becomes a public servant and as 
such he has the assurance the public 
will see that he is well treated. 

It is now reported that on October 
15 the railroads will reduce wages 15 
per cent, but under present law 60 days 
must be allowed for negotiations. This, 
probably, will be followed by a pro- 
longed strike. If such occurs the Am- 
erican people should see to it that pub- 
lic utility labor is once and for all 
placed in the class to which it belongs. 

Of course, the railway unions are 
working to have the government take 
over the railroads. They succeeded in 
doing this once, but the experience un- 
der government operation was so dis- 
astrous that it will not likely be repeat- 
ed. 





‘A. W. I. Awards for 
Clothing Exhibits at 4-H 
Club Congress 


ees the third successive year Asso- 

ciated Wool Industries of New 
York announces awards for outstand- 
ing exhibits of wool costumes submit- 
ted by 4-H Club girls in the 17th Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress, to be held 
in Chicago, November 25 to Decem- 
ber 3. 

Keen interest in wool garments has 
been evidenced for some time by 4-H 
Club girls, it being estimated that last 
year more than 150,000 wool garments 
were made by them. These were en- 
tered in the various local and state 
contests which precede the National 
Congress, the number of wool garments 
exhibited in the latter having been 





estimated at twice that in the 1936 
entries. This year’s contestants have 
an opportunity to compete for four sil- 
ver medals—offered by Associated 
Wool Industries for the best exhibits 
made of wool in school outfits and 
tailored or semi-tailored best outfits. 
Suitability, general appearance, work- 
manship and economic aspects of the 
entire girl’s outfit, are all deciding fac- 
tors in judging the entries. 

Cash awards of $4.00 are offer- 
ed for each exhibit if properly en- 
tered in the wool dress or suit classifi- 


9 





cation. Exhibitors whose entries are 
classified by the judges as blue and red 
ribbon groups, have an opportunity to 
share in cash awards to be pro-rated 
on an equitable basis. 

The National 4-H Club Congress is 
made possible each year through the 
cooperation of agricultural colleges, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, many farm and business organiza- 
tions, and the National Committee on 
boys’ and girls’ club work. 





Fox Movietone Wool Fashion Film 


IGHT thousand theaters over the 
country have been showing dur- 

ing recent weeks a film released by 
Twentieth Century-Fox showing what’s 
what in wool fashions for “Tween- 
Teens,” or junior women, Associated 
Wool Industries cooperated in making 
this fashion short, which was super- 


vised by Miss Vyvyan Donner, famous 
fashion expert. 

Retailers were asked by A.W.I. to 
tie into this fashion film by displaying 
the pictures offered by Fox Movietone 
in their windows and calling special 
attention to the short during its appear- 
ance at their local theaters. 





BEHIND THE SCENES OF A FASHION FILM 


This group, taken during the filming of Vyvyan Donner’s Fashion Forecast 
in technicolor, produced by Truman Talley and released by Twentieth Century- 
Fox, shows the group of fashion models appearing in the film, photographed 
while off the set. In the center of the picture is the famous fashion expert, 
Vyvyan Donner herself, and in the back row is shown G. Howard Hodge, well- 
“known maker of women’s hats, who designed the hats for this film specially to 
match the wool costumes worn. 








“Coronation of Dalkeith,’ Champion Medium Wool 
Ram at the 1938 Sydney (Australia) Sheep Show. 
This ram, selling at $2600, topped the auction sale 
held in conjunction with the show. F. D. McMaster 
Pty. Ltd., of Dalkeith, New South Wales, was the 


breeder and exhibitor of this ram. 


Sydney, Australia 


T the 65th series of auctions held 

at Sydney, Australia, in June of 

this year, 1445 Merino rams were sold 

at an average of $142.50, as against 
1848 at $175 in 1937. 

These sales are conducted in con- 
junction with a sheep show by the 
New South Wales Sheepherders Asso- 
ciation. The grand champion Merino 
ram of the show was “Centenary,” bred 
at Egelabra by H. E. Kater & Son, 
and sold at private sale to Lt. Col. T. 
L. F. Rutledge of Gidleigh, Bungen- 
dore, New South Wales, at $3750. Also 
sold at private sale was the reserve 
grand champion Merino ram, “The 
Laird,” bred by F. D. McMaster Pty. 
G. W. Brooks of Aeroview, Salisbury, 
South Australia, was the purchaser and 
the price $3500. 

In the auction sales, the high price 
was $2600, given for the three-year-old 
medium wool champion, “Coronation 
of Dalkeith,” a McMaster bred ram, by 
F. S. Falkiner & Sons Ltd., who pur- 
chased “David of Dalkeith” in 1927 for 
$25,000. The Estate of the late F. E. 
Body of Bundemar sold the second 
high ram to the Billabong Pastoral 
Company for $2500. A Uardry stud 
ram sold at $2375 and two other studs 
made $2000. Only 77 Merino rams 


RAM SALES 


sold above $500 at auction as against 
nearly twice that many last year. 

Of 244 Corriedale rams and ewes of- 
fered only 79 rams and 68 ewes were 
sold at auction. Top price in the auc- 
tion was $875, which bought a two- 
year-old Cullingral ram bred by Thos. 
B. Macfarlane. The average on the 
rams was around $100 and on the ewes 
$50, which was a big drop from the 
previous year’s record. 

At private sale, the special Corrie- 
dale stud ram “Anniversary,” bred by 
J. B. Macfarlane of Eurella, was pur- 
chased by the Estate of J. A. John- 
stone of Bushey Park, New Zealand, at 
$1750, reported as one of the highest 
prices ever paid for a Corriedale. 


Wyoming 


ROUND 1200 rams were sold at 

the annual Wyoming Ram Sale, 
Casper, September 20-21. Only eight 
single stud rams were sold, all of them 
Rambouillets. An entry of W. S. Han- 
sen made the top of $75; another Han- 
sen entry was purchased for $50, as 
were two rams sold by W. D. Cand- 
land & Sons, two by the Deer Lodge 
Farms Company and one by Mrs. 
Amy Moncreiffe. In pens of five, there 
were seven lots of Rambouillet studs 
sold; the high pens, consignments from 





Stud Corriedale Ram “Anniversary,” 
private sale at Sydney, Australia, for $1750, the 
highest price ever paid for a Corriedale. “Anniver- 
sary” was bred by J. B. Macfarlane, Eurella, Cudal, 
New South Wales, Australia. 


which sold at 


the Deer Lodge Farms Company, mak. 
ing $35 a head. 

In the Rambouillet range pens, the 
high figure was $31, paid for a pen of 
ten yearlings entered by Williams & 
Pauly, which firm also sold a pen of 
15 at $30 a head. 

The top in Hampshire range pens 
was $34 a head, paid for 16 yearlings 
entered by Malcolm Moncreiffe. King 
Bros. Company sold one pen of 12 
Corriedale range rams at $29 and an- 
other of the same size at $27. Laidlaw 
& Brockie had the only entry of Sui- 
folks, a pen of 5 ram lambs that sold 
at $36 a head. That firm also had 25 
Panamas in the sale that made an av- 
erage of $31.60. In crossbreds, 11 year- 
lings entered by W. D. Candland & 
Sons were purchased at $31. 


Averages on the range pens were 





as follows: 1938 1937 
Rambouillets ______. 643@$21.34 $24.14 
Hampshires ________ 176@ 24.41 25.68 
TE S@ 35.00 
Corriedales ___.._.125@ 18.85 31,58 | 
Panamas _.-._... 25@ 31.60 
Crossbreds __.___. 140@ 24.57 22.70 


Pocatello, Idaho 


T= annual range ram sale which 
the Idaho Wool Growers Associa: 
tion conducts was held at Pocatello 00 
October 1. 

Thirteen pens of Hampshire yeat- 
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lings were offered in lots of two to six. 
The top price on these was $32 given 
for a pen of five consigned by H. L. 
Finch of Soda Springs. On the three 
pens of ten head, $30 was the high 
price, paid for an entry of Fannie M. 
Budge of Paris. With the exception of 
one pen of ten and another of eight 
head, the Hampshire ram lambs were 
sold in 18 pens of five. In this group 
Frank L. Stephan of Twin Falls made 
the top of $35. 

In Suffolks, Chas. Howland of Cam- 
bridge sold two pens of ten yearlings 
at $30 and $31, and in the smaller pens 
(seven of them), Laidlaw & Brockie 
were high, selling a pen of five at $42. 
Three pens of ten Suffolk ram lambs 
were sold at an average close to $25. 

Laidlaw & Brockie averaged $28.40 
on 60 head of Panama yearlings, sold 
in pens of ten, and $20 was the aver- 
age on nine head of Columbia year- 
lings, 

A pen of three Corriedales consigned 


' by J. W. Matthews of Burley sold at 
© $55. C. W. Coiner of Twin Falls sold 
) the top pen of Lincoln-Rambouillet 
| crossbreds at $25. His pen of five 
) Rambouillet yearlings was also top in 
| that group at $20 a head. 


New Mexico 


TOTAL of 347 rams and ewes 

were sold at an average of a little 
over $28 a head at the first annual 
ram sale to be conducted in New Mex- 
ico. The sale was held at Albuquerque 
on September 30 under the auspices of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, the New Mexico Sheep San- 
itary Board and the New Mexico 
Agricultural College. 

A Rambouillet stud ram topped the 
sale at $105. It was an entry of the 
Deer Lodge Farms Company of Deer 
Lodge, Montana, purchased by Albert 
Simms, owner of Los Poblanos Ranch 
at Albuquerque. A Corriedale stud 
consigned by King Bros. Company was 
sold to Foster and Omer of Roswell 
at $95, the second high figure. Sixty- 
five dollars was paid for Rambouillet 
stud entries of J. K. Madsen and the 
New Mexico A. & M. College, while 
$60 was given for Rambouillet studs 
consigned by Madsen, Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, and Deer Lodge Farms Com- 





“Defiance,” John K. Madsen’s 
Grand Champion Ram at the 1938 
Utah State Fair. 


pany. There were also several sales 
of Rambouillet studs at $55. The Phil- 
mont Ranch of Cimarron, New Mex- 
ico, Moncreiffe, and King Bros. Com- 


ll 


pany sold Corriedale studs at $55 and 
Moncreiffe also sold a Hampshire stud 
at that figure. 

Among the high-selling pens was one 
of eight Rambouillet range rams, con- 
signed by W. S. Hansen and sold at 
$43 a head. Hansen also sold a simi- 
lar sized pen at $36, which price 
was also paid for a pen of eight con- 
signed by Madsen. A pen of 20 Ram- 
bouillet range rams from the Deer 
Lodge Farms Company brought $27 a 
head; the Philmont Ranch sold a pen 
of six Corriedales at $28 and King 
Bros, Company sold a pen of ten Cor- 
riedales at $26 a head. Moncreiffe sold 
two pens of five Hampshire range 
rams at $27 and $26.50 and Bruce M. 
Barnard of Shiprock, New Mexico, 
sold a pen of five Suffolk range rams 
at $23. 








Sheep Awards at the 1938 Utah State Fair 










































































































































































Rams | Ewes ‘ 
RAMBOUILLETS : = : : 
Judge: W. H. Dameron y | ge Si) eo bogs F: 3c] #3 
sal 821 5] fo: | $2 | § | 62 | & 
Adney Sisters | | | 2&7 | | ae 
5) “eae 4 | | | 5 al 
W. S. Hansen. | 2 | 13 | 3 | 1&3) =| | 485 | 4&7 | 3 2 
Richard Lindsay _...______..| | 6 | | | 
Boyd R. Mackay__. aici | | | | | | a 
Roscoe Mackey | | | | ee | | 
J. K. Madsen... | *1 «| 2&5 | 1&6 | =82&5 «=6| «1&6 | seo] 4 «| «1 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Good rains the first week had to 
serve most of this area for the entire 
month, as only light, occasional sprin- 
kles occurred thereafter. Tempera- 
tures averaged several degrees above 
normal, and the season is much later 
than usual, the latter half of the month 
being especially warm and fine. Range 
forage is dry, but fairly good as a rule. 


ARIZONA 


Much of the month was warm, es- 
pecially the last week or so, promoting 
vegetation growth where moisture is 
available. But showers, while they 
were heavy, and of fairly good distribu- 
tion, missed many sections entirely, 
leaving conditions spotty. Ranges are 
drying again in most sections, and fall 
feed prospects are rather poor as a 
rule, though to date livestock have held 
up well. 


Phoenix 
(Maricopa County ) 


I believe range conditions in general 
were not as good during the late sum- 
mer this year as they have been the 
past two years, and at present (Sep- 
tember 30) they are fair to good. On 
some of the Indian reservations the 
prospect is good for fall and winter 
grazing, but on others it is only fair. 

Contracts on bunches of mixed ewes 
and wether lambs have been made at 
prices ranging from 6% to 7 cents, but 
I have not heard of any transactions 
in straight ewe lambs, or in yearling 
ewes. I think on the average more 
ewe lambs will be kept for replace- 
ments than a year ago. 

H. H. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were near or somewhat 
above normal, without frost, or cessa- 
tion of the growing weather where 
moisture was available excepting at 
greater elevations. The first week or 
so was rainy, much of the state being 
given good downpours; but the latter 
part of the month was dry. The wea- 





RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions, appearing under the names of 


the various states in Around the 


Range 


untry, are furnished by 


J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of September. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communications from 
interested readers in any part of the country for this department of 
the Wool Grower and also invites comment and opinions upon ques- 
tions relating to the sheep industry and of importance and significance 


to wool growers. 


ther has been fine for harvesting forage 
and feed crops. Livestock and ranges 
are good to excellent, having improved 
appreciably, excepting only in the 
Southwest, 


Roswell 
(Chaves County) 


September has been an exceptionally 
good month for the sheepmen in com- 
parison with the dry season of a year 
ago. Forage will be excellent this win- 
ter on all grazing lands. 

Six cents is the contract price that 
has prevailed during September on all 
kinds of feeder lambs and also straight 
ewe lambs. Fine-wooled yearling ewes 
have changed hands at $6 a head. 

Profits will not be very high for the 
range sheepmen of this section this 
year, as there was quite a feed bill, a 
short lamb crop with lots of small ones 
and not much sale for them. 

C. A. Buchanan 


Hope 
(Eddy County ) 


Feed is ample and general range 
conditions are better than they have 
been in a great number of years; pros- 
pects for fall and winter grazing are 
also excellent (October 1). 

Six cents is the recent contract price 
on feeder lambs, both wethers and 
mixed ewes and wethers, while 7 cents 
is the contract figure on fine-wooled 
ewe lambs. No yearling ewes are on 
the market and I do not believe there 
will be many for sale here. The gen- 
eral tendency in this section this year 
is to hold all the ewe lambs, and a few 
more ewes are being bred on account 
of the exceptional range conditions. 

It is too early yet to tell just how 
the year’s operations will turn out from 
the financial angle. 


It is my opinion that the rules and 
regulations for the administration of 
the Taylor Grazing Act are of vital 
importance to the livestock industry 
and they should not be changed with. 
out a great deal of consideration. Also, 
I do not think that any one general 
rule can be applied over the entire 
western area. Each locality, it seems 
to me, should be allowed more freedom 
in judging its own needs, and more 
authority should be placed in the hands 
of the boards composed of practical 
stockmen. 

J. P. Casabonne 


COLORADO 


Heavy rains and normal tempera- 
tures marked the first half of the 
month, promoting an excellent condi- 
tion of forage in eastern counties es- 
pecially. But more or less hay was 
spoiled by rain. Much warmer weather 


during the latter half of the month was | 


favorable for livestock and ranges, both 
of which remain good as a rule. 


UTAH 


This was the warmest September in 
64 years in much of the state, being 
especially warm during the last half. 
Frequent showers over the eastern and 
southern portion, some of them rather 
heavy, improved range forage; but 
elsewhere more rain has been needed. 
However, forage has continued rather 
good and livestock have done well 


Ephraim 
(Sanpete County) 

Feed and weather conditions (Octo 
ber 4) are not nearly so good as they 
were a year ago, or for the past three 
years. Grazing on the public domain 
will only be fair this fall and winter, 
and on the privately owned lands 
will also be below average. 
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October, 1938 


Contracts were made during Septem- 
ber on mixed lots of ewe and wether 
feeder lambs at 6 cents. So far as I 
know, no straight lots of ewe lambs 
are being contracted and no yearling 
ewes are changing hands. In most 
cases the same number of ewe lambs 
will be retained this fall for breeding 
purposes as in 1937. 

It is my opinion that most range 
sheepmen of this area will have a hard 
time making their sheep pay expenses 


this year. 
F. R. Christensen 


NEVADA 


Moderately warm weather prevailed, 
with only light, occasional, scattered 
showers of rain, not enough to keep 
forage in the best condition. It was 
good weather for hay harvesting, how- 
ever, and the crop is mostly good. 
Forage ‘has been ample for current 
needs in most areas occupied, and live- 
stock continue in good shape. 


CALIFORNIA 


An abnormal temperature distribu- 


| tion prevailed, the interior valleys be- 
} ing much warmer than usual, while 
» coastal counties were near or even at 


) times somewhat below normal. 





» sections. 


: again, though irrigated pastures are 
} mostly doing well. 





The 
Los Angeles area was abnormally warm 
in the last week. Only a little rain oc- 
curred, mostly in coast counties of the 
northern portion, and in the mountain 
sections. Range feed has been ample 
and livestock are doing as well as usual. 


OREGON 


Temperatures averaged well above 
normal in most sections, especially dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, pro- 
longing the growing season appreciably. 
Rains were abundant, temporarily, 
early in the month, and some light pre- 


} cipitation occurred toward the close. 


But in most sections the soils were be- 
coming too dry to plow in the farming 
Native pastures are dry 


Long Creek 
(Grant County ) 


The early fall season has been very 


dry here, but about the same as in the 


last two or three years. Feed will be 
fair on the public domain grazing 
lands and on owned lands there is 
good, but very dry grass. 

Six cents is the figure named in con- 
tracts made during September on 
wether lambs and mixed bunches of 
ewes and wethers. Fine-wooled ewe 
lambs have been contracted recently at 
around 5% cents and crossbreds at 6 
cents. From $6.50 to $7 is the range 
of prices being paid for yearling ewes. 
The number of ewe lambs kept this 
fall for flock replacements will about 
equal that of 1937, and about the 
same number of ewes are being bred. 

The coyotes are very bad in this 
country, which is generally true every 
fall, What we need is trappers in the 
spring of the year to hunt up the dens 
and kill the pups. There are a few gov- 
ernment trappers in this country, but 
the range that they cover is too large 
for them to do a good job. 


J. W. Chapman 


Service 
(Wheeler County ) 


This September was the driest on 
record and feed is dry but abundant. 
There is more feed in fact (October 4) 
than for several years, but it is also 
drier than in any year for the past 
ten or more. The weather has been 
hot, with very few cloudy days, and 
the livestock have not done so well. 
However, it has been raining the past 
two days and the stock is eating the 
dry grass better, and if we get more 
rain green grass will start. We’ve had 
no cold weather yet. There is no pub- 
lic range in this vicinity, but feed on 
owned grazing lands will be good this 
winter, provided we get plenty of rain. 

I have not heard of any feeder lamb 
contracts, but fine-wooled ewe lambs 
are being contracted at 6% to 6% 
cents, and yearling ewes are selling at 
$7 a head. 


The number of ewes bred so far is 
about the same as in 1937; if there is 
any difference, it will be less. Ewe 
lambs kept for breeding purposes 
about equal those held over last year. 

Range sheepmen will just about 
make expenses this year, but there will 
be no profit for them. 


H. K. Donnelly 


Dayville 
(Grant County) 


It is dry here, but we have more dry 
grass than usual at this time (Octo- 
ber 7). There is plenty of dry feed 
for the fall and winter ranges, but not 
enough rain to start the green grass. 

Contracts for wether lambs have 
been made from 5% to 5% cents. 
Crossbred ewe lambs have been con- 
tracted at 614 cents and a few year- 
ling fine-wooled ewes have been priced 
at $6.50 per head. I believe a few more 
ewe lambs have been kept over for 
breeding this year due to a lack of 
buyers. The same number of ewes 
have been bred so far this year as at 
the same time in 1937. 

I don’t think range sheepmen will 
show much profit this year. 

I am glad to say that the Biological 
Survey has put on more hunters. 

E. F. Gay 


WASHINGTON 


Seasonal temperatures during the 
fore part were followed by some ex- 
ceptionally warm weather during the 
latter part of the month. Good rains, 
especially in the West, occurred earlier 
in the month. Lands were too dry for 
grain, and pasturage was needing rain 
in most sections, as the month closed. 
Livestock are fair to good as a rule. 


Spokane 
(Spokane County ) 


The weather during September was 
hot and there was no rain. Feed is dry- 
ing rapidly (the 30th) and browse is 
also poor. The leaves are falling off 
brush earlier than usual. 

The range of contract figures on 
wether lambs is 534 to 6% cents and 
6% cents is the price being paid for 
mixed lots of ewes and wethers. Seven 
cents is the contract price on fine- 
wooled ewe lambs and from 7% to 
7% cents is the price range on cross- 
bred ewe lambs. Yearling fine-wooled 
ewes are selling at $7.75 and white- 
faced crossbreds at $8.50. 

Breeding operations are maintained 
here at about the same scale, but this 
season about 15 per cent more ewe 
lambs are being kept for replacements 
than in 1937. 

I haven’t heard of any losses being 
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mentioned by sheepmen in Oregon, 
Washington or Montana. 
Hislop Sheep Company 


Macall 
(Adams County ) 


We had good forage until the end 
of July, when a long hot spell damaged 
the feed. As a result the late lambs 
are coming out lighter than expected. 
At present (September 15) feed on 
range lands, which are privately owned 
here, is not very good, but there is a 
lot of winter feed. 

There is no contracting of feeder 
lambs here, but yearling ewes are mov- 
ing at $7 to $8 a head. About the usual 
number of ewe lambs are being kept 
over for breeding purposes. 

Coyotes are just as troublesome as 
ever and bears were bad on the sum- 
mer range this year. 

Sebastian Etulain 


Ellensburg 
(Kittitas County ) 

Sheep were removed from the na- 
tional forests earlier than usual this 
fall, and while there is quite a lot of 
feed on the fall and winter ranges, it 
is very dry (October 1). 

Yearling ewes are changing hands in 
a price range of $8 to $8.50 a head. 
About the same number of ewes are 
being bred as in 1937 and the ewe 
lambs retained for replacements about 
equal the 1937 figure. 

I do not believe there will be much 
of a profit shown on 1938 operations. 

Fred Hanson 


IDAHO 


The month averaged warmer than 
usual, mostly due to some abnormally 
warm weather during the drier, latter 
portion. During the first half showers 
were beneficial, and held ranges up 
in fairly good shape, excepting in some 
southwestern sections. By the end of 
the month, however, rains were needed 
generally, though forage has continued 
ample, and livestock are in good flesh. 


Malad 
(Oneida County ) 


Range conditions here (September 
29) are the poorest in ten years, and 
from present indications the public 
grazing lands will not yield very good 
‘feed this fall and winter, although the 





lands privately owned will have good 
forage. 

No contracts have been made on any 
feeder lambs as yet. Sheepmen are 
asking $7.50 a head for yearling ewes. 
There will be very few ewe lambs 
kept over this year, probably just half 
the number retained last year. About 
the same number of ewes have been 
bred thus far as at the same time in 
1937. 

Sheepmen will do well to break even 
on 1938 operations. 

Clark Brothers 
Boise 
(Ada County ) 

Weather and feed conditions are 
better this year than for several years 
past, and prospects for fall and winter 
range feed are good (September 29). 

Wether lambs are being contracted 
at 5% to 6 cents, mixed ewes and 
wethers at 6 to 6% cents, and cross- 
bred ewe lambs at 7 cents. Fine- 
wooled yearling ewes are selling at 
$6.50 a head and whitefaced cross- 
breds at $7.50. 

Fewer ewes have been bred so far 
than in 1937 and fewer ewe lambs are 
being kept over for breeding purposes 
than a year ago. 

There will be no profit in 1938 op- 
erations, in my present opinion. 

Harry M. Coon 


MONTANA 


The month averaged much warmer 
than usual, more especially during the 
latter part, when it continued abnor- 
mally dry. Some showery weather dur- 
ing the earlier weeks was beneficial to 
ranges. Killing frost has been appre- 
ciably delayed. More hay than usual 
has been stacked. Cattle movement to 
market is passing the peak in places, 
but generally has been prolonged by the 
open weather. Feed and livestock con- 
ditions continue good. 


W hitewater 
(Phillips County) 


The weather was warm all month. 
The range has been excellent, in the 
best condition since 1932. Feed pros- 
pects for fall and winter ranges are 
good (October 3). 

Wether lambs have been contracted 
at 6% cents, mixed ewes and wether 
at 6% cents. We are keeping all our 








October, 1938 


ewe lambs. About the same number of 


ewes have been bred so far this year 


as last. 


As feed is plentiful, the range sheep- : 


man won’t have to pay out for feed op 
this year’s operations. 
A. D. Brown 
WYOMING 

Cold weather prevailed, especially 
during the last half of the month, whey 
more or less frosty weather occurred, 
Rains were moderately heavy during 
the fore part of the month. Ranges 
have continued to supply plenty of 
green feed, and as water has been 
abundant, most livestock have contin. 
ued in excellent shape. 


Oshoto 
(Crook County ) 


September has been extremely dry 
except for the first week. This is about 
the same condition as we had last year, 
In September 1936 we had more mois- 














ture. Feed on fall and winter ranges js | 
plentiful (October 6). 

In the latter part of the month, 
wether lambs were contracted for 6% 
to 6% cents. Straight ewe lambs have 
been contracted at 7 cents. Yearling 
ewes have been selling at $7. Very few 
ewe lambs were kept last year. 

We had a big lamb crop to offset the 
unfavorable prices in 1938. 

I pelieve in working for truth-in- 
fabric legislation. 

Thorval Jensen 


Lamb Contracting in 
Wyoming 


HE last two weeks of September 
saw quite a bit of activity in lamb 
contracting in central Wyoming, most- 
ly at 6% cents, although in a few con- 
tracts the figure was 6.35. It is te 


ported that 614 cents is now (October 7 


4) the prevailing price. 

The big bulk of these lambs, cot: 
trary to the usual custom, have beet 
contracted to go to eastern feed lots 
Northern Colorado and the Nori 
Platte Valley of Nebraska, who att 
usually liberal buyers of lambs from 
this section of Wyoming, have Us 








entered the market and are buyif 7 
lambs at 6% cents. 
J. B, Wilson 
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By Liter E. Spence, 
Washington, D. C. 
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; HE writer has had a desire to get 
this discussion off his chest for 
some time and the desire crystallized 
upon reading Dr. L. A. Stoddart’s arti- 
cle, “The Public Grazing Lands,” which 
appeared in the May issue of the Na- 
} tional Wool Grower. If you haven't 
) read his article please do so, for it will 
give you the thoughts of one not in the 
; employ of the federal government, yet 
| a member of an active group of men 
) striving for the same objectives men- 
tioned in this paper. On my part, a 
sincere effort has been made to present 
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this subject on the merits of fact, and 
if I have given evidence of partiality it 
is wholly unintentional. Read this dis- 
cussion, stockman and association of- 
ficers, and let us hear frankly what 
you think. 


The critical problems on range lands 
) today that involve soil and water loss- 
es, unstable forage supply, water 
| shortage, and questionable rates of 
| stocking, are being recognized more in 
) terms of their true significance and with 
a better understanding than ever be- 
) fore. This is true not only of federal 
» workers, but of the livestock operator 
as well; however, it is felt that the fed- 
) eral worker along with other technical 
groups is injuring his own efforts by 
too much criticism. The progress made 
in range conservation has been largely 
with the individual stockman, but the 
favorable reaction of these individual 
stockmen has not as yet been reflected 
jin the livestock organizations, from 
® which it is believed the ultimate ac- 

knowledgment of progress must come 
} to obtain widespread acceptance of the 

proper use of grazing lands. Much can 

be done in securing more general rec- 
§ Cgnition of the proper use of grazing 
lands, but the approach used should, in 
the opinion of the writer, be modified. 
Almost without exception, the present 
livestock operator has been condemned 











FACTS OR FANCY — 
Public Grazing Lands 


The main purpose of Mr. Spence’s article appears to 
be to show the need of better cooperation between stock- 


men and officials in the various grazing services. 


The 


article is printed here because it recognizes the limitations 
and errors of many “range examiners” and may give some 
aid in more reasonable treatment of stockmen. 


The author fails to mention that much of this an- 
tagonism between stockmen and range experts is due to 
the fact that the opinions of the officials reach the user 
of public lands in the form of an order for reductions, 
that sometimes the opinion-orders are erroneous. A more 
tolerant and less hasty policy on the part of the officials 
will do a great deal in smoothing the way where range 


improvement is 


for improper land-use. The word “ov- 
ergrazing” is the most overused word 
in the range vocabulary and every time 
it is used, a higher wall of defense is 
built around the stockman, which is not 
of his making. Evidence of this is seen 
in publications of both the federal gov- 
ernment and livestock associations. 
When one group publishes condemning 
statements, the other publishes state- 
ments in defense of their actions, and 
vice versa. The approach used both by 
the government and the stockman in 
reference to both public and private 
lands should be changed if we expect 
to obtain a coordination of effort. 

It is believed that this basic under- 
standing can be reached, at least in 
part, by more carefully reviewing the 
history of the use of grazing lands, the 
history of range management, and by 
maintaining at all times a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the stockman 
rather than by condemning his past or 
present practices. In a majority of 
cases, his methods of land-use have 
simply prevented any improvement in 
the grazing lands. 


The principles involved in the reac- 
tion of plants to their environment (the 
soil) have been known for centuries, 
but knowledge of the effects on the op- 
eration of these principles by cropping 
and trampling of livestock is relatively 
new. Men trained in plant science first 
began to apply these principles in the 
United States some 30 years ago. Their 
work was often reported in technical 
language not readily understood by the 


economically justified.—Editor’s Note. 


stockman, even though the findings 
were readily available to him. The pop- 
ular presentation of technical findings 
is even more recent and can be further 
developed to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

The statement is often made that the 
range today is in as good condition or 
better than it was some 30 to 40 years 
ago. These statements, in many cases, 
are true because the period of range 
depletion occurred largely during the 
80’s and the 90’s. The range condi- 
tions which existed prior to this period 
can only be recalled by the memory of 
a few and the memory of man is not 
the most dependable. Public and pri- 
vate grazing lands today are probably 
in no worse condition than when they 
were turned over to the present gener- 
ation, but the present users are contin- 
ually being criticized for having 
brought about this depletion. Certain 
government lands which have been un- 
der “control” for some 30 years, have 
not greatly improved; likewise, some 
under the same “control” have, by 
statements from users of the range be- 
fore any “control” was initiated, im- 
proved greatly. 

If we are agreed on what has been 
said, let us examine the participants 
who have been doing battle. A barrage 
of defense has been used by all con- 
cerned with charges of practical— 
impractical; economic—noneconomic; 
expert—cowman or sheepman; technic- 
al—nontechnical; only to mention a 
few. I am more prone to criticize the 
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man trained in the plant sciences, who 
is often referred to as the range expert, 
than I am the stockman, because I be- 
lieve he is more likely to be one-sided 
in his thinking than is the stockman. 
But that does not mean that his thinking 
isn’t sound. This man has spent a pe- 
riod of time in our universities and col- 
leges, learning and understanding the 
relation between the vegetation and the 
soil and the characteristics and reac- 
tions of each. Then, he learns what is 
needed for a plant to grow and repro- 
duce itself, and the competition that 
exists between different plants to sur- 
vive. All this study is usually under 
conditions of full protection from the 
activities of man. He must next learn 
how plants can grow and reproduce 
when cropped and trampled by live- 
stock. Through his studies in the field, 
first in relation to areas not grazed by 
livestock, he is able to build up an ac- 
curate sequence of the results of plant 
competition. Then using the key spe- 
cies as a guide, he is able to compare 
the areas grazed by livestock on the 
basis of the present abundance of the 
more desirable species which yield the 
greatest protection to the soil, provide 
the best feed, and make for the most 
stable land-use. In this way it is pos- 
sible to classify the forage on range 
lands in terms of its present value and 
to estimate reliably the potential pro- 
ductivity of the soil. 

It is, I believe, agreed that we must 
have a vegetative cover on the soil suf- 
ficient to prevent the soil from deteri- 
orating either by erosional losses or de- 
creased fertility faster than it is formed 
and depleted by normal erosion and 
plant growth. We assume that the 
original undisturbed plant cover pres- 
ent before domestic livestock grazed the 
ranges only permitted normal erosion 
to occur, recognizing that normal ero- 
sion occurred and will occur at varying 
rates in different localities even under 
such cover. We do not know just what 
mixture of the different plant species 
will be needed to control the present 
losses of soil and water caused by man’s 
use of the land; neither do we know 


the rates of normal erosion. The lat- 
ter are highly important because with 
a higher rate of soil and water loss, 
more vegetation must remain on the 


land for control, and grazing use must 
be restricted. By evaluating the ero- 
sion control value of different mixtures 
and densities of vegetation, it is expect- 
ed these rates will be determined. 
Should it develop that a vegetative cov- 
er below that which occurs on unused 
areas controls erosion and that there is 
enough latitude in the practicability 
with which it can be grazed, and still 
maintained, there is no desire further 
to restrict use to obtain the so-called 
climax vegetation or vegetation produc- 
ed under non-use. 


I have gone into this discussion at 
some length to bring out why the tech- 
nically trained grazing man naturally 
looks at and pays more attention to the 
vegetation in analyzing his problem. 
Range conservation is a vegetative 
problem so why shouldn’t we expect the 
man trained in the plant sciences to 
best understand it? We make the same 
acknowledgment to the stockman with 
reference to livestock because he is a 
trained animal husbandryman. Neither 
of these men feels that he is expert at 
his job. As a matter of fact, the more 
each learns of his subject, the more tol- 
erant each becomes in recognizing how 
much there is yet to be learned. More 
often than not the stockman observes 
changes that are taking place on his 
range which could much more easily 
be taken care of in the early stages, 
but not being trained in plant sciences 
he lets such changes continue until 
their full significance is glaringly evi- 
dent. It is at the beginning of these 
undesirable changes that the technical 
range man can help the stockman. Un- 
fortunately, the changes in vegetation 
over most of the ranges today have 
progressed so far that rather severe ad- 
justments will have to be made if the 
stockman is to ward off complete loss 
of his investment. Such adjustment 
can normally be made without serious 
loss of income during the adjustment 
period. 


Range land in the eastern portion of 
the Southern Great Plains furnishes an 
illustration of my point though any 
grazing region might furnish an exam- 
ple. 


When domestic livestock was intro- 
duced to the Southern Great Plains the 
vegetation was largely composed of the 
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big and little bluestem grasses. These 
plant species have a rather narrow |at. 
itude of use under which they can pp 
maintained, when subjected to grazing 
and trampling by livestock. The stock. 
man was not aware of this fact and fey 
or no men trained in the plant sciences 
were giving such matters attention, 
Range management, as we know it to. 
day, was unknown. These bluestem 
grasses began to decrease and disappear 
and were being replaced by buffalo and 
grama grasses, until the last vestige oj 
the bluestems were gone. The buffaly 
and grama grasses have a wider latitude 
of grazing use under which they can be 
perpetuated and where this use has 
been conservative the ranges are still 
economically productive. Stockmen be- 
lieve that the vegetative cover of buf. 
falo and grama grass is not permitting 
any soil or water losses due to man’s 
activities. This may be true, and if it 
can be proved, there is no desire to re- 
strict present use in order to restore the 
bluestem grasses. 

Where the buffalo and grama grasses 
have been misused by grazing during 
the wrong season of the year or by too 
many stock, we may find that tallow 
weed, various daisies, and filaree, all 
palatable forage, have invaded the 
range. Because stock eat these plants 
readily and gain some weight on them, 
the stockman comes to believe they 
are desirable plants. He does not rec- 


ognize what is taking place on his | 
range, that these annual species only | 


supply feed six to eight weeks, that they 
are generally lower in nutrients, and 
often lower in total yield than the pe- 
rennial grasses. Most important of all, 
they are totally undependable since 
they must grow from seed every year 
and thus may be abundant one year 
and almost totally absent the next year. 
When the first invasion of these annu- 
als is noticed, it is a warning that the 
perennial plants are being misused ‘0 
the extent that they cannot maintain 
enough energy to keep out these invat- 
ers. These warning signs can be i0- 
terpreted by a man trained in the plas! 
sciences, the cause of deterioration cal 
be determined, remedial measures tak- 
en, and the deterioration of the area cat 
be stopped. By recognizing these sligh! 


(Continued on page 32) 
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O further announcement has been 
made by the Senate Committee 
on Investigation of Wool Marketing as 
to when its hearings, adjourned on June 
7, will be reopened for completion. As 
indicated at adjournment, the hearing 


probably will be resumed in December . 


or January. 

The Wool Grower said in the Sep- 
tember issue that the excerpts from the 
official report of the hearings would be 
concluded in the October issue with the 
report upon agency relationships be- 
tween wool dealers and bankers in wool 
producing areas. We find that Mr. 
Haskell’s report upon this matter had 


not been completed at the time the com- - 


mittee hearings were adjourned. How- 
ever, we print here the most interesting 
parts of the testimony upon that sub- 
ject, and add parts of the report upon 
the operations of the Wool and Mohair 
Advisory Committee in 1933-34-35. 

The following is from Mr. Haskell’s 
testimony on June 3, 1938: 


For a number of years the National Wool 
Growers Association, as well as a number 
of the state wool growers’ associations, 
adopted resolutions at their annual conven- 
tions condemning certain trade practice 
abuses which affect the interest of growers. 

Prominent among the objects of these 
condemnations has been the long-standing 
and widespread practice of wool dealers pay- 
ing commissions, directly and indirectly, to 
officers and employees of banks and live- 
stock lending agencies through which wool 
growers are financed. 

It has been pointed out earlier in this re- 
port that when the Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association met with 
the Committee of the National Wool Trade 
Association, in Chicago, on March 19-20, 
1934, in an effort to agree upon fair trade 
practice provisions to be inserted in the wool 
trade code, this question of commissions to 
bank officers and employees was one of four 
upon which the two committees failed to 
teach an agreement. However, the unfair- 
ness of these dealer-banker commission pay- 
ments on wool in which the banks are fi- 
nancially interested, was so obvious that the 
trade committee could offer little or no de- 
fense for the practice. When bankers are 
regularly appointed dealer-agents, as is so 
frequently the case, the relationship is even 
more indefensible. The compelling pressure 





The U.S. Senate Committee Hearings 


On Wool Marketing. 


IV. Bankers and Loan Company Officials in the Employ of 
Wool Dealers 


V. 


Investigator’s Report on the Wool and Mohair 


Advisory Committee 


which a bank or banker can easily exert 
upon its, or their, grower clients, in indi- 
cating the dealers to whom such wool shall 
be sold or consigned, would seem to be too 
obvious to need an extended argument or 
explanation. 

Many of these officers and employees of 
banks and lending agencies are employed, 
year after year, as wool dealer-field agents 
on a regular commission basis. A few are 
employed by the terminal market dealers on 
a salary plus commission basis, and a smaller 
number, particularly Texas agents, operate 
on joint accounts. In a few cases, it might 
be more accurate to say that dealer-field 
agents are also bankers. But in the latter 
instances it may well be that the banking 
connections were an important factor in the 
selection of the field agents by the dealers. 

In Table No. 39 there is compiled a lim- 
ited list, alphabetically arranged, with some 
details, of banks and bank officers and em- 
ployees that have acted as dealer agents 
in the buying of wool and soliciting of con- 
signments during the period from 1933 to 
1935, inclusive. 

Table 39 is a list of 66 officials of 
western banks and livestock loan com- 
panies who were found to be in the 
employ of twelve wool dealing con- 
cerns. Of the 66 names reported in 
this partial list, Hallowell, Jones and 
Donald were shown to be represented 
by 19 bankers or loan company officials 
in the range states. Drapers had 6; 
Harris, 6; Adams and Leland, 5; Wins- 
low, 3; and Silberman, 3. 


Testifying further on this question, 





The full text of the wool hearings 
to date has been printed and distrib- 
uted by the Senate Committee. 


It is a document of 382 printed 
pages. 

Anyone desirous of having the full 
report of all testimony introduced so 
far should address a request for a 
copy of the hearing to 


Senator Alva B. Adams, Chairman, 
Special Committee for Investiga- 
tion of Wool Marketing, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 











Mr. Haskell said: 

This table, of course, presents only a 
cross-section of the dealer-lending agency 
relationships that were in operation, com- 
piled from the limited information avail- 
able to the investigators. However, there 
are listed in the table 63 different officers 
and employees of banks, and one county 
agent, who, it is quite definitely established, 
received compensation for acting as agents 
for terminal market dealers. In addition 
there are listed four banks, as distinguished 
from individual officers or employees, to 
which commissions are known to have been 
paid; also 18 additional bankers who, it is 
alleged by dealer-competitors, similarly 
served as dealer-field agents for compensa- 
tion. This makes a total of 86 cases. Still 
further instances of banker pressure upon 
grower-clients to direct the sale and con- 
signment of wool to specified dealers, have 
come to the attention of the investigators. 
In these latter instances it is not clear that 
the bankers involved received compensation 
for their service to the dealers. 

It should be emphasized that the instances 
of the banker-dealer agency relationships 
herein recorded represent but a fraction of 
those believed to have existed during the 
period in question. These cases are only the 
ones revealed by the limited sources of in- 
formation available to the investigators. In 
the main, these relationships were discovered 
by checking the restricted available lists of 
dealer-field agents against the standard bank- 
ers’ directories. 

The investigators did not have any syste- 
matic lists of the officers and directors of 
the livestock lending companies through 
which so large a proportion of the sheep and 
wool loans are financed. It is believed that 
no comprehensive public lists of such offi- 
cers and directors are to be had. In a few 
instances the names for specific companies 
were obtained from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Many banks in the West have, 
as subsidiaries or affiliates, livestock lending 
companies with interlocking officers and 
directorates. If there had been available any 
directories of these livestock lending com- 
panies, the list of dealer-banker agents 
would undoubtedly have been considerably 
extended. Furthermore, it is probable that 
actions taken by the Wool and Mohair Ad- 
visory Committee early in 1933 may have, 
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to some extent, had the effect of reducing 
the number of banker-dealer agencies, as 
compared with the preceding years. 


The Wool Advisory Committee 


The report upon, and criticism of the 
operations of the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up in 1933 by the Farm 
Credit Administration, occupies 48 
pages. Some of the more significant 
paragraphs follow: 


The Wool and Mohair Advisory Com- 
mittee Plan was announced and made effec- 
tive by the Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., on April 13, 
1933, and functioned under the direction of 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration until December 31, 1935. The 
“Plan,” as first announced, was made effec- 
tive only for the 1933 clip, but it was sub- 
sequently extended, with modifications, on 
January 15, 1934, and again on March 22, 
1935. 

The original announcement stated that 
the plan “involves cooperation of respons- 
ible houses in the wool trade with growers’ 
marketing associations and the Farm Credit 
Administration for the orderly marketing of 
the wool clip in response to consumption de- 
mand without forced sales and without any 
attempt to withhold wool and mohair from 
the market. * * * The wool and mohair 
will be offered for sale by the trade on con- 
ditions agreed to by the wool advisory com- 
mittee. These will include a revised schedule 
of handling charges which will show a saving 
to the grower and the further assurance that 
all wool and mohair is to be ratably and 
equitably offered and sold along with other 
wool and mohair in the hands of the trade.” 

The announcement further stated that the 
plan was “designed to return the best pos- 
sible price to the grower by marketing his 
product in an orderly way with due and 
practical regard to the prevailing conditions 
within the entire industry. We propose to 
retain the natural marketing procedure in- 
stead of attempting to enforce any artificial 
scheme. The grower is to designate the 
house to which he prefers to consign his 
wool, His identity as an individual factor 
in the industry is thus recognized. The sell- 
ing will be subject to such regulation as 
should assure the industry of a much firmer 
foundation than might otherwise exist.” * * 

In 1933 the 31 consignees approved by 
the Advisory Committee handled 78.6 mil- 
lion pounds of wool financed by the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations and the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. This was 
equal to 21 per cent of the United States 
production of shorn wools. In addition, the 
31 approved consignees handled 210.5 mil- 
lion pounds of non-government financed, or 
“free,” wools, or the equivalent of 55.3 per 
cent of the domestic clip. 

(The “free” wools consisted of (a) wools 
purchased by the approved consignees for 


their own account, and (b) “free” consign- 
ments, or congignments not under mortgage 
to either the R.A.C.C. or F.I.C.B. The wools 
in these two categories were combined in the 
consignees’ daily reports of sales and weekly 
reports of tonnages, reported to the Advisory 
Committee. On two occasions only did the 
consignees furnish breakdowns of their 
“free” wool poundages into the categories 
of consignments and purchases. These occa- 
sions were on October 8, 1934, and January 
23, 1935. The data then furnished applied 
only to the 1934 clip.) 

That is to say, a total of 289.1 million 
pounds, or 77.3 per cent of the domestic 
production, was marketed under the super- 
vision of the Advisory Committee. 

In 1934 the 26 dealers adhering to the 
plan handled 79.5 million pounds of govern- 
ment wool, or 21.5 per cent of the domestic 
clip, and 147.6 million pounds of “free” 
wool, or 39.8 per cent of the production. 
Therefore, 61.3 per cent of the 1934 clip 
was controlled by the Advisory Committee. 

In 1935 the 23 approved consignees 
handled 29 million pounds of government 
wools, and 164.9 million pounds of “free” 
wools, or a total equivalent to 53.2 per cent 
of shorn wools, * * * 

The Farm Credit Administration employed 
an inspector (or “policeman,” as he was 
known in the trade) to check the reported 
sales, as well as other violations or suspected 
violations, of the Advisory Committee regu- 
lations. It was the inspector’s duty to ex- 
amine all wools sold, and to place thereon 





ADD A DAY TO YOUR CONVENTION 
PLANS 


As announced in the September Wool 
Grower, the 74th annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association is 
dated for San Angelo, Texas, January 24, 
25, and 26, 1939. 

The generous hospitality of Texas 
shone so brightly at the 1929 meeting 
it needs little burnishing at this time. All 
that is necessary is the statement that it 
will, if such is possible, be even more 
radiant than at the earlier event. At any 
rate, Texas wool growers and their friends 
are aiming at such a peak. : 

The first beam from their program of 
entertainment is the announcement of an 
automobile trip through a part of the 
West Texas sheep raising area following 
the close of the convention. The tour will 
leave San Angelo on Friday, January 27, 
and return to that point on the 28th. The 
noon stop on the 27th will be made at 
Kerrville, where Louis A. Schreiner will 
be the host at a barbecue for the entire 
delegation. Then, the caravan will move 
on to Del Rio and across the International 
Bridge, which spans the Rio Grande, into 
Old Mexico and a dinner at the Villa 
Acuna that evening. The next day the 
party will return over a different route 
to San Angelo, arriving there at noon on 
Saturday, the 28th. 

Texas sheepmen are going to a lot of 
trouble to make this trip an enjoyable 
and interesting event and all the conven- 
tion visitors, we are sure, will want to par- 
ticipate in it. So in planning your con- 
vention schedule, add another day for the 





trip over the Texas sheep country. 








his estimate of the shrinkages, prior to de. 
livery of the wool to purchasers, During 
1934 the sales were not supposed to be valid 
until they had been approved by the inspec- 
tor as conforming to the price schedules, 
Many sales reported in 1934 were disapproy. 
ed by the inspector, and thereby were voided. 
But in 1935 the inspector’s functions were 
restricted to the extent that he did not dis. 
approve the sales, but instead reported viola. 
tions to the Committee. 

In 1934 and 1935 the inspector’s duties 
were, to all practical purposes, confined to 
the Boston area. A few inspections ‘were 


_ made in Philadelphia, but the approved con- 


signees in Chicago, St. Louis, and the Pacific 
Northwest were virtually free from any 
checkups by the inspector. 

In addition to the voiding of some sales 
by the inspector in 1934, the “teeth” in the 
Advisory Committee Plan consisted in the 
right of the Committee to withdraw govern. 
ment wools from violators of the regulations, 
This right was exercised a number of times 
in 1934, particularly in the instances of cer- 
tain consignees in the Pacific Northwest. In 
these instances, the withdrawn consignments 
were reassigned to other consignees. Most of 
these withdrawals of government wools were 
invoked because the consignees in question 
had exceeded the tonnage limits assigned to 
them. But, on the whole, the withdrawals 
were made with great restraint, if not to 
say timidity. 

The operations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee Plan were wholly dependent upon the 
voluntary cooperation of the members of the 
wool trade. Probably the greatest weakness 
of the plan was the fact that an important 
part of the trade either declined to join in 
the plan, or, in the judgment of the Advis- 
ory Committee, did not qualify to do so. 

a. ee 


The Advisory Committee did not publish, 
or publicly announce, schedules of wool 
prices to govern the sales made by the ap- 
proved consignees. In fact, the Committee, 
on the surface and to outsiders, consistently 
contended that the functions of the plan did 
not involve price fixing in any form. One 
member of the Committee blandly and flat- 
ly told the writer, some time prior to the 
appointment of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee, that the Advisory Committee “had 
nothing to do with prices.” Just why it was 
thought necessary to resort to this trans- 
parent camouflage is a little difficult to un- 
derstand, in view of the fact that the “Com- 
mittee’s prices” were a matter of common, 
if unofficial, knowledge, both in trade circles 
and in producing areas. The correspondence 
files of the Advisory Committee contain s0 
many references to the price schedules that 
it seems unnecessary to develop this point 
at length. 

Even a casual examination of the minutes 
of the Advisory Committee’s meetings, brief 
and fragmentary as some of these are in 


(Continued on page 35) 
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— conditions in general have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the state of affairs in Europe which have 
amounted to an undeclared war. The wool and textile indus- 
tries have been no exception. The spurt of better values 
and volume enjoyed in July and August was short-lived. 
The month of September was exceedingly dull due prin- 
cipally, it is thought, to the war clouds in Europe. No doubt 
other factors, such as the pending trade agreement with 
England and the damage to the New England textile and 
wool industry by the hurricane and tidal wave, contributed 
in no small measure to a dull and uneventful wool market 
during the month of September. 

Immediately after the adjustment of the difficulties 
in Central Europe, the wool market, as well as business in 
general, seemed to resume its upward course to a very mild 
degree. Whether the improvement is based on actual orders 
in hand, or whether it is due to a more peaceful state of 
mind as a result of the war clouds in Europe being dis- 
pelled, is not quite clear. 

The New York goods market seems to be in a fairly 
happy frame of mind, always looking for better business 
just ahead, which to date has not been realized to any 
substantial degree. It is true that the manufacturers have 
delayed opening their spring lines for one reason or another. 
One of the principal firms is opening its lines this week. 
Prices at which the samples are being displayed are some- 
what under the expectation of their competitors. 

The wool and textile mills shared liberally in the tre- 
mendous loss caused by the hurricane and floods. Not only 
was activity suspended in many of the large units situated 
along rivers and the seacoast, but in some instances large 
quantities of semi-manufactured articles were damaged. 
Wool tops submerged by tidal wave and flood were promptly 
backwashed and recombed, which occupied much of the 
machinery for a couple of weeks. In such a case speed is 
very essential in order to prevent further damage to the 
seml-manufactured articles. 


The Foreign Market 
The Australian auctions for the new season opened 
the first of September with prices fairly satisfactory, but 


the auctions were suspended during the European trouble 






: for a few days. This proved to be a wise move, for the 
pound sterling during this period fluctuated wildly. In one 


day the pound sterling, in the value of American dollars, 
fluctuated from a high of $4.75 to $4.60. It would be next 
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to impossible to do business under such erratic conditions. 
It was well that the sales were postponed. They were 
resumed immediately after the adjustment in Czechoslovakia 
was made and prices strengthened probably 5 per cent over 
the previous closing. . 

The latest quotations today are against the buyer. It 
should be stated, however, that the carry-over from the 
Australian 1937-1938 season into the present selling sea- 
son is the heaviest on record. This condition was caused 
principally by the failure of Japan to take her usual volume 
of wool during last selling season. This, while a decidedly 
discouraging factor, is partially, if not completely, offset 
by a clip now being shorn that is less in both quantity and 
quality due to drought conditions in Australia. 

Wool is very cheap in foreign countries and should 
all be used at present price levels. It is thought by many 
of the Bradford wool and textile merchants that at the 
present price levels the consumption of wool may even be 
increased in the European countries because the substitutes 
will be used with less freedom. Based on today’s Mel- 
bourne, Australian market, a good type of Australian fine 
and fine medium wool, comparable to our average fine and 
fine medium territory, could be laid down at our mills, 
duty paid, at about 78 cents clean. The manufacturers 
usually give Australian wool a 10 per cent advantage because 
of its skirted condition. Therefore, this would make an 
importing equivalent of about 71 cents. In other words, 
if we could get 70 cents to 71 cents for our average fine and 
fine medium territory wools, we would be securing full 
foreign parity. Unfortunately, we are seldom able to secure 
the full advantage of the tariff to which we are entitled. 


Domestic Consumption 


Our domestic consumption has been sustained very well 
under existing circumstances. According to the Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce, our consumption of 
greasy shorn wool in the month of August was around 
forty-five million pounds, and the greasy pulled wool about 
six million pounds, which is an increase of about 33 1/3 
per cent over July. It is thought September will show even 
a heavier consumption. We believe these figures are en- 
couraging. The consumption for the first eight months of 
this year is placed at two hundred and eighty million 
pounds, or an average of about thirty-five million pounds 
per month. 
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Proposed Trade Agreement A Disturbing Factor 


The proposed trade agreement, the provisions of which 
are yet unknown, in many instances seems to be serving 
as a check on textile business. A distant manufacturer 
came into the office as this market report was being written 
and stated that he would not buy a pound of wool except 
against immediate orders until the contents of the trade 
agreement with Britain, which is supposed to have been 
completed, have been made public. The best information 
we can get indicates that it may be released between the 
15th and 20th of this month. Yet, we would not state that 
this was much more than a guess. Why it is being held up, 
no one knows. Some in the trade seem to think the pos- 
sible effects have been more than discounted. Others think 
the rates on textiles may be cut to a greater degree than 
first thought. It serves as a disturbing factor, to say the 
least. 


The Domestic Market 


The market has shown considerable improvement in 
the last five days of September and the first five days of 
October. It was possible in July to secure 64 cents to 65 
cents for average original fine and fine medium territory 
wool. This price was obtainable only a few days. As 
quickly as the upright mills withdrew from the market, the 
topmakers promptly lowered their sights to about 60 cents 
to 62 cents. To be sure, very little wool was secured on 
this basis, yet the topmakers were able to buy a clip now 
and then on the Street, as well as in the country, at a lower 
figure. Not until a fortnight ago has the market on terri- 
tory fine wool shown any life. Today, October 6, consider- 
able territory wool, both graded and original bag, is being 
sold in the market at 65 cents clean. Of course the staple 
grades, if there are any, will fetch 67 to 68 cents, although 
both the supply and demand for these staple grades are 
very limited. By far the most interest has been displayed 
in quarterblood wool of the fleece type. Prices obtained for 
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this grade are far out of line with their normal price rela. 
tion to fine, halfblood, and three-eighths. Just why there js 
so much demand for this particular grade to the almost tota| 
neglect of territory wool of the same type is difficy}; 
to understand. It is assumed, however, that as the supply 
of quarterblood from the farm states becomes exhausted, 
the manufacturers will naturally be compelled to turp t 
similar grades of territory wool. 

On the whole, the market is much more cheerful and 
more business is being done and prices have advanced aboy; 
3 cents clean, or about 1 cent to 13% cents in the grease. 
We would quote the market on territory wool as follows. 














Importing Parity 
(Clean Basis) 

Territory Fine Staple 67c clean 75c 
Average French Combing and 

Original-bag Fine and Fine Medium_65c 70c to 72¢ 
Halfblood Grade 63/4c “ 70/72c¢ 
Fine Clothing 62/3c “ 70c 
Three-eighths 56/8c “ 70c 
Quarterblood 53/Sc “ 70c 





Bright fleece wools, such as Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana, are selling at 31 to 32 cents in the grease for 
quarterblood, and about the same price for three-eighths, 
although there is little demand at the moment for the three. 
eighths grade of either fleece or territory. The semi-bright 
wools, such as produced in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, are selling at 26 to 27 cents in the grease for both 
three-eighths and quarterblood, These semi-bright wools fig- 
ure relatively high clean but have been sold in volume at 27 
cents, which is the equivalent of about 55 to 57 cents clean. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that we are getting 
pretty well up to the ceiling placed over us on fine wool 
by foreign importing parity. It is not so with medium 
grades. We have much more latitude with them. 

We believe people think a little more of their wool 
inventory than they did a few days ago and prospects for 
increased volume of sales and strengthening values seem 
reasonably good. 





GRADED TERRITORY WOOL QUOTATIONS 


Week Ending Friday, October 7, 1938 
Compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Boston Scoured 
Basis Prices 





























Par Se NT $.68-$.70 
Fine French Combing .64- .66 
Fine Clothing .60- .63 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 63- .66 
Y, Blood French Combing. 59- .61 
Y, Blood Clothing... .56- .58 
¥_, Blood Combing. .58- .60 
¥% Blood Clothing. Ha MCR int cae ea gd 
Y, Blood Combing... 54- .§7 
oor’ 3 Geek .52- .54 
Common and Braid... 49- 51 
(1) 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 


Shrink & Shrink & Shrink & 

Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. Gr. Equiv. 
(63%) $.25-$.26 (65%) $.24-$.25 (68%) $.22-§ 
(64%) .23- .24 (66%) .22- _. (69%) .20- . 
(65%) .21- .22 (68%) .19- .20 (71%)  .17- «18 
(58%) .26- .28 (60%) .25- .26 (64%) .23- .24 
(59%) .24- .25 (61%) .23- .24 (65%) .21- 
(60%) .22- .23 (62%) .21- .22 (66%) .19- .20 
(53%) .27- .28 (55%) .26- .27 (58%) .24- .25 
(54%) .24- .25 (56%) .23- .24 (59%)  .22- .23 
(50%) .27- .29 (52%) .26- .27 (55%) .24- .26 
(45%) .29- .30 (47%) .28- .29 (50%) .26- .27 
(44%) .27- .29 (46%) .26- .28 (49%) .25- .26 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grts* 


basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average and heavy shrinkage wools of tt 


different length groups quoted. 
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Uctober, 1938 


The Wool Market in 
September 


HE monthly bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers reports the wool market in 


September as follows: 

The volume of wool moved in Boston 
was relatively small during September, as 
it was in August. Despite the comparative- 
ly quiet business early in the month, the 
price trend was mostly firm with members 
of the trade expecting an increase in sales 
in the weeks to follow, in line with the 
usual seasonal tendency. Such a pickup 
failed to occur, and the continued narrow 
demand enabled buyers to cover require- 
ments for small quantities during most of 
September at softening prices. It was noted 
in the market, however, that while holders 
of wool were willing to sell small quantities 
at levels below recently prevailing prices, 
quotations on sizeable amounts of wool 
were firm. Some hesitation in trading pre- 
vailed toward the latter part of the month 
due to fear of war in Europe, but as the 
month closed, this nervousness was dis- 
pelled by the reports of a peaceful adjust- 
ment of the acute situation, and holders of 
wool were looking forward to the opening 
of new lines of spring goods to stimulate 
their sales, 





Wool Textile Activity 


HE improvement in wool textile 
production activity which has been 
continuous since last April, carried 
through August at an accelerated rate, 
according to the current statistical re- 
port of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. Sales volume, 
however, was off somewhat in August 
from the July levels. 
The manufacturers’ 
states: 


report also 


Operation of wool machinery increased 
for the fourth consecutive month when 
activity in August exceeded the July rate. 
Looms and woolen spinning spindles operated 
in August at rates just below the levels of 
that month in 1937. Worsted spindle 
activity in August was slightly greater 
than last year, while worsted comb activity 
exceeded that of August a year ago by a 
substantial margin. 

Apparel class wool consumption increased 
more than seasonally in August and was 13 
Per cent above estimated normal for the 
month, A weekly average of 5,780,000 
scoured pounds of this type wool was used 
during this period, as compared with aver- 
ages of 4,550,000 pounds for July and 5,- 





010,000 for August, 1937. Aggregate con- 
sumption during the first 35 weeks of 1938, 
however, was 35 per cent less than the vol- 
ume used during the corresponding period 
of 1937. Only 12 per cent of the apparel 
wool used during the first 8 months of 
1938 was of foreign origin, as compared 
with 40 per cent of foreign wool used in 
the corresponding period of 1937. 

The increased loom activity in August 
was due to heavier production of womens- 
wear cloths and auto cloths; mill activity 
on menswear cloths during August fell a 
little from the level of July. August pro- 
duction of both knitting and weaving yarns 
on worsted spindles surpassed the July vol- 
ume. 
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July-August developments in wool textile 
markets did not turn in the same direction 
as production activity. Although womens- 
wear cloths continued to be sold in good 
volume during August, the pace of buying 
was well below that of the previous month. 
Average weekly net sales of menswear cloths 
during August were also well below those 
of July. Activity in the worsted yarn sell- 
ing markets also subsided during August 
following the buying spurt in the preceding 
month. The volume of shipments during 
August exceeded sales in all classes of yarns, 
and in Bradford weaving yarns the excess of 
shipments over sales more than offset the 
backlog of orders accumulated during the 
preceding month. 








Cc.C.C. WOOL LOANS 


As of October 7, a total of 91,- 
518,944 grease pounds had been ap- 
praised for loans under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, aggregat- 
ing $16,083,080.15. Loans had been 
completed at that date on 63,969,564 
pounds, aggregating $11,582,549.06. 
The average loan was 17.57 cents per 
grease pound. 











Denver-Ogden Wool 


Auctions 


HE second series of wool auctions 

held in 1938 by Merrion & Wilkins 
took place at Denver and Ogden dur- 
ing the week opening October 3. Wool 
was sold at Denver the first three days. 
At that point, a total of 1,731,000 
pounds was offered in 147 lots. Through 
the auction, with the addition of some 
private sales subsequently, 807,700 
pounds were disposed of. 

The average on all wool sold at Den- 
ver was 19.5 cents. The range on the 
various grades was from 16 to 26 cents, 

At Ogden during the last three days 
of the week, a total of 1,802,545 
pounds was disposed of at a general 
average of 21.5 cents. This included 
895,590 pounds of fine wool sold in 
original bags at an average of 21.49 
cents per pound. Graded wools includ- 
ed 220,800 pounds of fine wool at 20.5 
cents; 115,725 pounds of graded half- 
bloods brought 22.86 cents; 215,330 
pounds of graded three-eighths-blood 
brought 22.77. cents; and 99,200 
pounds of quarter-blood sold at 23.13 
cents. 


The Wool Situation 


HE domestic wool situation has 

improved in recent months. Mill 
activity has increased, and prices of 
wool are somewhat higher than in early 
summer. During the remainder of 1938, 
domestic prices will be greatly influenc- 
ed by the movement of foreign prices. 
Wool manufacturing activity has in- 
creased in some European countries, 
but Japanese buying remains grextly 
curtailed and the general situation re- 
mains uncertain (September 15). 

It now appears likely that total sup- 
plies of Southern Hemisphere wool for 
the current season will be slightly 
larger than in 1937-38. On the basis 
of returns from three important coun- 
tries the quantity available is likely to 
be about the same as the average for 
the five seasons 1932-33 to 1936-37. 
The larger supplies this season as com- 
pared with last are the result of a 
considerably larger carry-over. 

Unfilled orders for wool piece goods 
increased in the second quarter of this 
year. With stocks of finished and semi- 
finished goods relatively small and with 
prospects for some improvement in the 
general business situation it is expect- 
ed that mill consumption will increase 
further during the remainder of 1938. 

Total supplies of raw wool in the 
United States on August 1 remained 
much larger than at the corresponding 
time in 1936 and 1937. But mill con- 
sumption in the remaining months of 
1938 is expected to be larger than in 
the same months of last year and im- 
ports probably will continue relatively 
small. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


Oregon Auxiliaries 
Sponsor Worthwhile 
Projects 


RS. Ralph I. Thompson, president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
lists the following commendable proj- 
ects as among those sponsored by the 
various chapters in her state. It is 
evident that these groups have accomp- 
lished a great deal in furthering the in- 
terests of the sheep and wool industry 
and we wish to commend each auxiliary 
for their efforts. 
Five out of the six active Oregon aux- 
iliaries sent seven children to summer 
school at Corvallis. These scholar- 


ships are won in 4 H Club work and - 


cost $12 for each scholarship The 
other auxiliary gave special prizes in 
lamb shows. 

The auxiliary’s display at the State 
Fair at Salem was very distinctive. 
The display consisted of various items, 
among which was a blanket on which 
chances were sold, profiting the treas- 
ury a nice sum. Wool ties were also 
sold, bringing in over $40 profit. Over 
a background of a black silk curtain 
hung hooked rugs, an afghan, and some 
knitted dresses, sweaters, and pillows. 
Something very outstanding was a large 
picture of a blackfaced sheep made of 
wool, standing against a background of 
a blue sky and green grass. This was 
all of wool and the women of Malheur 
County washed, carded, and spun the 
yarn that went into the picture. This 
picture is to appear at the auxiliary 
booth at the Pacific International in 
Portland, Oregon. 

At the state fair, Mrs. Thompson 
gave checks to the girls in wool dress- 
making and wool suits. This was a 
special prize given by the state aux- 
iliary this year for the first time. The 
award went to the girl with the best 
wool material in her garment. The 
judge of the exhibits thought this a 








Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
— Avenue, Salt Lake City, 











very worthwhile movement and we hope 
to continue it again next year, 





Salt Lake Auxiliary 
Announces Series of 
Radio Programs 


EGINNING in October, the Salt 
Lake Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers Association are going on the 
air over Station KUTA, Salt Lake City, 
in a series of radio broadcasts, in which 
they will endeavor to make the buying 
public more wool and lamb conscious. 
This ambitious project is being made 
possible by the generous offer of the 
management of Station KUTA, to- 
gether with the members of the Radio 
Committee and other members of the 
chapter. We wish to have all friends 
of the wool growers’ association watch 
for further announcements in this mag- 
azine and the newspapers in order to 
be on hand for the first and succeeding 
programs. 

The committee engaged in preparing 
this series of programs is as follows: 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, chairman; Mrs. 
Tracy Wright, fashion; Mrs. Rube 
Larsen, dramatic coach; Mrs. Tom Jer- 
emy, Miss Josephine Smith, Mrs. Lucy 
B. Seely, and Mrs. H. S. Erickson. 

It is planned to present each time, 
one of the members of the Salt Lake 
Auxiliary who will give her favorite 
lamb recipe and fashion hints utilizing 
wool. Music, too, will have a place on 
these broadcasts. 

We urge you to listen and to have 
your friends listen, to this, the first 
radio series sponsored and produced by 
the Women’s Auxiliary, Salt Lake 
Chapter, Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, 


Chapter Activities 
OREGON 


Morrow County 


_ float entered by the Morrow 

County Wool Growers Auxiliary 
in the recent rodeo at Heppner, Ore- 
gon, won first place prize ($25) and 
also the grand sweepstake award of 
$45. 

The float was made with evergreens 
as a background, through which hand- 
made wool flowers were placed to pre- 
sent the appearance of growing. In 
the clearing in front of this, was a sheep 
camp with the herder, Shirley Wilkin- 
son, a camp fire, huge log, and live 
lambs feeding on a real grass plot. The 
work of real ingenuity, however, was 
the waterfall which flowed constantly 
during the parade. Mrs. W. H. Cleve- 
land was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for this float. 

During the rodeo, the auxiliary raf- 
fled a blanket which brought in $51.57, 
less cost of blanket and tickets. Mrs. 
E. R. Schaffer was chairman of the 
ticket sales. 

Reports on the above events were 
made at a business meeting and lunch- 
eon of the Morrow County Auxiliary 
at the Lucas Place on September 2. 

At that meeting, Mrs. W. P. Ma- 
honey, national auxiliary president, 
talked of plans for the annual conven- 
tion in San Angelo, Texas. Mrs. Ralph 
I. Thompson, state president, also re- 
ported her plans for the state fair 
opening next week at Salem. A booth 
at which little wool dogs, wool ties, and 
tickets for the blanket raffle will be 
sold is being arranged under her direc- 
tion, with Mrs. J. O. Rasmus assisting. 
A stove, furnished by Marshall Wells, 
will also be set up at the fair and used 
in cooking lamb, which will be served 
in free sandwiches as a means of put- 
ting over the slogan, “Eat More 
Lamb.” The wool growers’ organiza- 
tion is assisting in this presentation at 
the fair. Fifteen hundred cook books 
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are to be given away and pictures of 
latest styles in woolen wearing apparel 
from New York City will be shown. 

The Morrow County Auxiliary is to 
sponsor a petition to be presented to 
the County Court for the building of a 
pavilion with arena for the exhibition 
of livestock and seats for visitors. This 
could be used for both 4-H Club work 
and the Future Farmers of America 
display. 

The Morrow County Auxiliary has 
43 members to date. There were 16 
members present at the luncheon on 


Friday, 
Josephine Mahoney, Cor. Secretary 
WASHINGTON 
Yakima 


IRST of the season’s activities for 
members of the wool growers’ aux- 
iliary was the September meeting at the 
home of Mrs. H. F. Roberts, at which 
18 members were present. The meet- 
ing opened with a delicious luncheon, 
at which the hostess was assisted by 
Mrs. Jack Goodwin and Mrs. John 
Van Wyke. 

Community singing, led by Mrs. Neil 
Robertson, opened the afternoon pro- 
gram. A talk was given by Mrs. Rob- 
ertson on “Study of Wool Fiber, Its 
Characteristics and Properties.” 

Yearbooks listing activities for the 
coming season were distributed by the 
program committee, Mrs. E. K. Foltz, 
chairman, Mrs. W. A. Roberts and 
Mrs. Neil Robertson. 

Other standing committee members 
for the year are: Entertainment, Mrs. 
Victor Crowe, Mrs. Frank Fairchild 
and Mrs. Archie Prior; courtesy, Mrs. 
H. F. Roberts, Mrs. Paul Lauzier and 
Mrs. Van Wyke; ways and means, 
Mrs. Emile Robert, Mrs. Pete Reynaud 
and Mrs. Charles Cowan; chaplain, 
Mrs. S, O. Stewart; reporter, Mrs. Neil 
Robertson; and parliamentarian, Mrs. 
James Morrow. 

The next meeting of the auxiliary 
will be a luncheon, October 21, when 
final plans will be worked out for the 
observance of national wool week. A 
talk on types of yarn and their manu- 
facture will be given by Mrs. W. A. 
McGuffie. 

On November 18 a display of woolen 
goods that would make ideal Christmas 
gifts will feature the meeting. High- 


lighting the afternoon will be a talk on 
modern weaving and a demonstration 
of home weaving by Miss Alice Sund- 
quist, assistant Yakima County home 
extension agent. 

A husbands’ Christmas party is dated 
for December 16, a 6:30 o’clock din- 
ner. Mrs. E. K. Foltz will serve as 
hostess. Mrs. Leonard Longmire will 
talk on the numerous uses for wool, 
pelts, and lamb at the January 20 lun- 
cheon, while on February 17 the auxili- 
ary’s birthday will be celebrated with 
an anniversary luncheon in the Donnel- 
ly Hotel. Past presidents will be spe- 
cial guests and a musical program will 
be presented. 

A study of the dyeing and testing of 
materials will be given by Mrs. H. F. 
Roberts at the April 21 luncheon. On 
May 19 new officers will be elected and 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts will talk on con- 
sumer information. 

The annual picnic for wool growers 
and their families from Yakima, Gold- 
endale and Prosser is dated for June 
and will conclude activities for the sea- 
son. 

Auxiliary officers are: President, 
Mrs. W. A. McGuffie; vice president, 
Mrs. Victor Crowe; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Leonard Longmire; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Merritt Longmire; and cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs, H. F. Rob- 
erts. 

Mrs. H. F. Roberts, Cor. Secretary 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


hee first regular monthly meeting 
of the Salt Lake Auxiliary to 
the Utah Wool Growers was held at 
the Civic Center at two o’clock, Sep- 
tember 12, 1938. The business ses- 
sion was preceded by a buffet luncheon, 
at which 21 members were present. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, president, con- 
ducted the meeting. In answer to the 
roll call each member responded with 
a slogan or expression advertising and 
boosting sheep products. 

Musical selections were given by Mr. 
Dean Mitchell, accompanied by Miss 
Mitchell. 

Mrs. Eliason introduced the new of- 
ficers of the auxiliary for the coming 
year: Mrs. E. J, Kearns, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Josephine Smith, secretary; 
Mrs. William Oswald, treasurer; Mrs. 
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Mitchell, Mrs. Heber Bennion, Mrs. 
T. Tracy Wright, and Mrs. Hatch, di- 
rectors; Mrs. Ernest Urien, parliamen- 
tarian. 

Standing committees for the year 
were also announced. Their member- 
ship will appear in next month’s issue 
of the Wool Grower. 


The program for the year as pre- 
pared by that committee under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
was presented by Mrs, Adams and ac- 
cepted by the auxiliary. It was outlined 
as follows: 


October 10—Mrs. William Reid, talk 
on pioneer antiques; hostesses, Mrs. J. H. 
Manderfield, Mrs. Erickson, Mrs. Henry 
Moss, Mrs. Butters, Mrs. T. Tracy Wright 
and Mrs. Jacob. 

November 14—Travelogue by Mrs. Ver- 
nor O. Hewlett; hostesses, Mrs. Neff, Mrs. 
Edgehill, Mrs. Ivory, Mrs. W. McKinley Os- 
wald, Mrs. David Smith and Mrs. Crystal. 

December 12—Book review by Mrs. Rube 
Larsen; hostesses, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Hooper, 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. R. H. Pitchforth, Mrs. 
F, R. Marshall and Mrs. Albert Smith. 

January 9—State convention luncheon 
with guest speaker the national representa- 
tive; hostesses, members of the Salt Lake 
City Chapter. 

February 13—Dramatic reading by Mrs. 
Virginia Muling; hostesses, Mrs. Crawford, 
Mrs. Warren Shepherd, Mrs. Seely, Mrs. 
Moroni A. Smith, Mrs. J. Alma Wright, 
Mrs. I. W. Reese and Mrs. John E. Dooley. 

March 13—Annual breakfast. 

April 10—Election of officers, program 
committee in charge; hostesses, Mrs. Broad- 
bent, Mrs. Bennion, Mrs. Ernest Bamberger, 
Mrs. Winder, Mrs. Royal M. Smith and Mrs. 
Walter Dansie. 

May 8—Annual reports, installation of 
officers, and musical program; officers in 
charge of meeting. 


A committee was appointed by Mrs. 
Eliason to arrange for a program ad- 
vertising the sheep industry and the 
auxiliary work over the air on time 
donated by Radio Station KUTA. 

The principal talk of the afternoon 
was made by Mr. Stucki, whose sub- 
ject was “Reciprocal Trade Treaties 
and the Tariff.” He reviewed the de- 
velopment of the kinds and uses of 
tariff and trade treaties from 1792 to 
the present day. 

Josephine Smith, Secretary 
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BIG GATES ON {el| LITTLE |HINGES | 
JOE BUSH ar | || PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
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N the October News Letter of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association there is a picture of C. H. (Charley) 
Williams, standing full length, as he always stood—full 
length in the hearts of those who knew him best. His was 
a busy life. Joe Bush und me knew him well. In Charley 
Williams, seemed like to me, God put those things that go 
into the makings of a man. 


A clean man, ready to share his substance with the 
poor; to give his sympathy to the suffering; his strength to 
the weak. Ranking as one of the first citizens of the West, 
he never lost the common touch with those who work and 
live near to the grass roots of the West he loved and helped 
to build. Seems like to me that lives like that of Charley 
Williams of Montana inspired some one to write: 

From quiet things and first beginnings 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
Save laughter and the love of friends. 





As Joe Bush und me, Peter Spraynozzle, drive the high- 
ways und ride the trails—north, south, east und west from 
our Sheepfold home vhere the Big Gates swing on Little 
Hinges, picking up the odds und ends from which we write 
our monthly editorial for the National Wool Grower—at 
this season of the year we meet or catch up with many 
flocks drifting in to the home ranch from the summer range. 


Lambs are cut out of the flock, some to go to the mar- 
kets, some to the feeding pens to be conditioned for the 
market a little later. Sheepmen have every reason to be 
proud of the lambs they will offer now or later to the pack- 
ing houses or the feeding pens,—strong-boned, active; clean 
wholesome food for the dinner table of the world. 


What we write here is not a market report. But this 
is very evident: at present prices for their offering of wool 
und lambs, sheepmen will not be able to buy the tops of- 
fered at the National Ram Sale and continue to improve 
their flocks, condition the increase into “tops” for the 
market. ‘ 


Seems like Joe Bush says, there are too many tollgates, 
too many de-ducks between the lamb on the range und 
the lamb chop on the table. The flockmaster can battle the 
coyote, the mountain lions und the bobcats. He can get by 
on a skimpy summer range if there is a drought; battle the 
elements of a hard winter; take his loss und pay the taxes 
und show up at his state or national convention vid a grin, 
a hard hitter, a clean fighter: Win, lose or draw, the sheep- 
men of the West are good sports who know that yesterday 





is a canceled check, tomorrow a promissory note, and today 


the only time man has to care for the things that are. 





Sometimes looks like Joe Bush says, that the sheepmen 
are invited to “sit in’ on a big game of “stud” as the 
“shackled” Slovaks were asked to “sit in” vid Germany, 
Italy, England und France—just asked to “sit in” und 
watch the cards as they were dealt to the four big shots. 
Hitler took a look at his “hole card,” made his bet to “draw 
cards.” England und France took a look at their “hole 
card,” mumbled “that’s good” und passed the “jack pot” 
to Herr Hitler. 


All men I reckon love their native land. All men feel 
a little thrill vhen they sing ‘““My Country, tis of thee.” In 
the federal courts Joe und me have seen men apply for 
citizenship und renounce the land of their birth. It always 
seems to me the hard part was vhere the applicant had to 
forswear his allegiance to his King, Emperor, or whatever 
title the prince or potentate was known by. 


To stand by, see one’s country divided—not because 
of right, but because of might—may be endured. I only 
hope Herr Hitler don’t make up his mind to take over the 
great German American city of Schlitz. Joe Bush says it’s 
the flying flags, the bands playing, the wild grand music of 
war, the boys marching at home in peaceful cities vhere 
there is no war, that makes men tolerate war at all. 


In the C. C. camps, the W.P.A., the government don’t 
have bands, just orchestras that play the music that pro- 
duces the soothing calm of stringed instruments. Und early 
in the morning vhen the men line up for the day’s work, 
the orchestra plays—the drums muffled, the brass horns 
playing into a derby hat, the violins playing soft und low— 
und a mellow voiced crooner sings the W.P.A, morning song: 


Lean on your shovel, buddy, 
Lean und sleep. 

Uncle Sam will care for you, 
Sleep, buddy, sleep. 


Try that on your piano, there’s nothing there to stif 
men up vid a desire to fight. So if Europe would have peace, 
let them go in for soft orchestra music, like Suwanee River, 
the Little Brown Jug, Nellie Was a Lady, und like as nol 
there would be peace in Europe as there is peace in the 
USS.A. 


Und so for this issue we close the Big Gates that swing 
on Little Hinges und “tally” in the ram, the lamb und the 
range rambling ewe. 


Peter Spraynozzle of Sheepfold, U.S.A. 
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THE LAMB MARKETS 
In Soptembor 


Chicago 


MURS gloom in the Sheephouse 
was partly dissipated late in 
September although western growers 
will derive scant benefit. A veritable 
debacle developed at the middle of the 
month; trade opinion is that the worst 
is over. Never before have finished 
cattle and hogs sold so far away from 
lambs. 

By the time this is in print, the bulk 
of fat westerns will have reached the 
meat rail; West Virginia and Maryland 
will run another 30 days, Kentucky and 
Tennessee are in, but a swarm of na- 
tives, set back by heat, are in sight for 
October and November. The Red 
» River Valley in Minnesota and North 
| Dakota has 25 per cent more than last 
year and will cash until the middle of 
November, having barely started gath- 
The western 


} ering at this writing. 
slope of Colorado has 30 days to go; 
) Utah is practically in or will be 15 days 


hence. By the middle of October fat 
| westerns will be scarce as unanimity in 
| apolitical convention. As few western 
lambs went into cornfields, congested 
) last year, a supply gap is possible 
| somewhere along the road. 

Meanwhile the feeding lamb market 
has picked up, the bell wethers of the 
industry starting spending money at 
mid-September when Denver went on 
» 2$7@7.35 basis. Chicago could have 
» unloaded thousands at $7@7.50 had a 
2 supply been available. Clamor for 
) lambs to feed on contract churned the 
atmosphere, speculators putting out a 
') ‘ew thousand that way in the corn belt 
> with competent men; neophytes got 
|) tone. The market may be considered 
) ¢stablished on this footing, with proba- 
bility that the winter supply will be 
somewhat less than last year as packers 
have killed thousands of second-cut 
westerns weighing more than feeders 
) care to handle. 

The eastern dressed market has been 
tagged. At the September low spot, 
clearance sales were made in New York 


at $11 to $15 for the mine run of car- 
casses. Toward the end of the month, 
Boston went on a 154%4@16™% cent 
basis; New York the same; 16 cents 
bought good lambs at Philadelphia. 
This does not include “certified” grade 
“A” stock, comprising a small percent- 
age of the offering, eligible to premiums 
of 50 cents to $1 per hundred. Com- 
mon carcasses were slow sale at 11@12 
cents. Lamb is the lowest meat on the 
wholesale price list; that retailers have 
followed suit is doubtful. Restaura- 
teurs have not cut a penny, their argu- 
ment being that service costs as much 
as ever. Mutton is wholesaling any- 
where from 5 to 10 cents a pound; a 
generous supply of yearlings is trans- 
muted into lamb when it reaches the 
consumer. Comparable beef whole 
sales at 16 to 18 cents per pound; veal 
18 to 1814 cents and pork loins 19 to 
20 cents. Ovine product is the under- 
dog of the trade. The reason, obvious, 
is a full supply of lamb, which is re- 
versed in the case of other animal 
foods. 

An advance of $1 per hundred from 
the low spot at mid-September, half 
of which has already been acquired, is 
considered a cinch bet the moment sup- 
ply pressure relaxes. Early in Septem- 
ber top lambs sold in Chicago at $8.75; 
at the low time at midmonth the $8 
quotation was erased, $7.90 taking the 
pick of the crop. During the week of 
September 10, $8.85 was paid and early 
the next week the same money was 
available, but later in that week $7.50 
@7.75 took the bulk, the latter figure 
marking low point of the season. On 
that break killers bought second cuts 
of westerns at $7.25, the bulk at $7.25 
@7.65, including natives and westerns. 
On the last round the top jumped to 
$8.25, bulk of the desirable westerns 
realizing $8@8.10. 

A run of yearlings, a large percent- 
age of which were fed Texans, sold 
anywhere from $6.25 to $7.25, getting 
a cordial reception as they dressed high 
and, having been shorn early, toted a 


growth of wool. Northern-bred, fed 
yearlings carried a 50-cent premium. 
Other than lambs and yearlings, sup- 
ply afforded nothing but a few ewes 
selling in a range of $3@3.50. 


The September lamb top at Chicago 
compares with $12 a year ago, $10.40 
two years ago; $7.25 in 1934 and $6.75 
in 1932. Last year the September top 
on cattle was $19.90; in 1936, $10.50; 
in 1934, $10.90; 1933, $7, when top 
lambs made $7.90. The September top 
on hogs this year was $9.45. Back in 
1932 and 1933, top lambs in September 
sold 50 cents to $2 above hogs, the 
point being that a superabundant sup- 
ply has filled the maw of that element 
of the population eating lamb regular- 
ly and that expanding its sphere of 
consumption even at low prices is dif- 
ficult. Veal is scarce and costly, di- 
verting consumers to lamb to a limited 
extent. Veal calves at $10 to $11.50 
per hundred do not jibe with $7.75@ 
8.25 lambs. However, the trend is up- 
ward and on occasions when killers are 
under the necessity of buying for num- 
bers, spurts are inevitable. 


The dressed market has been crowd- 
ed with cull natives selling at $5@6, 
and bought under protest on that basis. 
Low dressers with nothing inside them 
makes disposal of the product an un- 
enviable job. Many farmers have yet 
to learn the sheep business. They give 
assiduous care to hogs, letting lambs 
rustle. Indifferent breeding, using 
scrub bucks and ewes that have no 
legitimate place in a farm flock, are 
responsible factors. Natives are selling 
anywhere from $5 to $8.50; the bulk of 
westerns in a range of 25 cents, fre- 
quently less, which tells the story. Pen- 
alizing bucks $1 per hundred was a 
tack in the right direction, each season 
producing a smaller percentage of un- 
desirable stock. This year high mid- 
summer temperatures with soft grass 
set the native crop back several weeks, 
a fortunate circumstance as westerns 
would have experienced keener compe- 
tition otherwise. 
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During October and November, the 
main column of thin lambs will move 
to feed lots. The market is made both 
at the stock yards and over the western 
hinterland. Montana is contracting 
fully at $6.50@6.60, straight across. 
Denver and Omaha are in a swinging 
trade and feed lots adjacent to Chicago 
are thronged with $7.25(@7.50 buyers, 
Denver going on a $7(@7.35 basis. 
These prices are close to what fat lambs 
are realizing, but feed is cheap and a 
higher winter lamb market is inevita- 
ble; also there is a prospect, or a hope 
that fleeces will appreciate. New corn 
is expected to sell around 50 cents per 
bushel and there is plenty of it as only 
a minority of growers are eligible to a 
piece of federal manna, having ignored 
corn acreage allotments, which was the 
major reason why the marketing ref- 
erendum flopped. In addition to corn, 
an enormous tonnage of soy beans, 
grown on government bonused land, is 
available for feed, as the fruit cannot 
be sold. Hay galore, not to speak of 
unsalable oats, enter into the mamma- 
lian ration and unless fed it will be mere 
waste. Silos bulging with molasses 
soaked alfalfa and other hay complete 
the story of nature’s bounty, and stock 
cattle scarcity makes lamb feeding an 
excellent proposition. As winter beef- 
making will not exceed that of last year 
and lambs are going into strong hands, 
the prospect is far from unalluring. 

As the range season is drawing to a 
close, laggards are likely to get the flag. 
Between half-fat western lambs sent 
to the butcher, by reason of excessive 
weight, and replacement requirements, 
a glutted winter market is impossible. 
Packers will buy the tail end of the 
western run with light sorts and the 
end of that supply is in sight. Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana have 
not acquired their normal seasonal 
complement; bankers reluctant to make 
purchase money loans, but holding de- 
ficiency paper representing last winter’s 
losses have no means of recovering the 
money except by carrying their custo- 
mers along, possibly to find the mazuma 
where it was lost. Harry Farr, a rec- 
ognized leader, started the ball rolling 
in September; others must follow. Al- 
ready 75 per cent of Montana’s fat 


lambs are out. A good guess is that 
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Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 
Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 














Week Ended: Oct. 1, 1938 Sept. 24, 1938 Oct. 2. 1939 
Spring Lambs: 
ee ee. ne $7.79 $10.49 
Good . 7.87 7.51 9.86 
Medium | .__-. 6.84 6.60 8.88 
Common 5.50 5.44 7,82 
Ewes: 
Good and Choice 3.22 $22 4.48 
Common and Medium 2.38 2.38 5.50 
NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Spring Lamb: 
Choice—38 lbs. down eid . 16.40 15.80 19.00 
Good—38 Ibs. down... Phew mae! bots 15.45 14.80 17.90 
Medium—All weights S130 13.50 16.38 
Common—All weights —.__________- 42:73 12.20 14.65 








feed lots east of the Missouri River are 
50 per cent short of their seasonal com- 
plement; the in-and-out element, busy 
last year is sidetracked, whereas at the 
corresponding period of 1937 cornfields 
fairly rustled with ovine tenantry. At 
that time farmer feeders were solici- 
tously begging for lambs; this season 
the selling side has done the pleading 
on a $3 per hundred lower basis. 
Demand for breeding ewes is insati- 
able. Kentucky and Tennessee are 
grabbing light Texas ewes, regardless 
of price or adaptability. J. D. Weil 
of Louisville has been a heavy buyer, 
owning some 3000 head, which suggests 
expansion. The Middle South had a 
prosperous season, lambing early in 
vacant tobacco sheds and running ewes 
with their progeny on wheat fields and 
blue grass, frequently making 120 per 
cent crops. Ewe lambs are worth $8@ 
8.50 in Louisville, selling with the same 
facility as beer in Milwaukee, specu- 
lators doing a land-office business dur- 
ing a real estate boom. Texas yearling 
ewes, fine wools, are selling around 
$8.50 per head. Desirable north- 
western yearling ewes go like proverb- 
ial hot cakes at $10 per head. Govern- 
ment rented land may be used for lamb 
growing, which is equivalent to over- 
advertized free western grass of other 
days. Nothing prevents more rapid ex- 
pansion of the industry thereabouts 
than difficulty in getting females. 
Should fat lambs advance a dollar, 


an eleventh hour scramble will ensue. 
Figuring that what happened last year 
will repeat is a common fallacy, fre. 
quently proven. As a theory, it is as 
intelligent as a college yell. As time 
turtles on this fact will be sensed. 
J. E. Poole 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month were 95; 
990, an increase of 22,673 over 
August, and 17,528 more than Septem- 
ber a year ago. Receipts from the 
West and Southwest were approximate: 
ly 72,000 for the month. Idaho was 
the largest contributor with 32,021, 
Colorado sent 17,444, other western 
states 15,071, and Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona 6,841. 

The lamb market was uneven, but 
closed about steady with a month ago. 
The high point on westerns for the 
month was $8.40, and the low top was 
$7.65, while $8 was the high on natives 
and $7.25 was the low top. Feeders 
were in good demand throughout the 
month, bulk of good light weights sell 
ing $7.25@7.50, and heavier and les 
desirable kinds $6.50@7. There was 
also a good demand for breeding stock 
older ewes selling largely $3.50(@5, aul 
yearling classes up to $7.50 or highet 
Aged sheep showed little change for tlt 
month, fat ewes to killers selling large 
ly $2.50@3, wethers $3.50@5, au 
yearlings $5.50@6.50. 

H. H. Madden 
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Kansas City 






6 as September lamb market closed 

in the same price position as Aug- 
ust but 15 cents above the September 
opening. However, during the mid- 
month period, sales were consistently 
under the $8 mark, and part of the time 
under $7.75 to record the lowest point 
of the season. A strong rally in the 
last week wiped out the decline and on 
the close prices were 50 cents above the 
low point. 

The controlling factors during the 
period were: unusually warm weather 
in most meat consuming centers and a 
movement of western lambs that reach- 
ed peak volume late in the month. Con- 
sidering these two conditions prices 
fluctuated within an unusually narrow 
range and much of that could have been 
eliminated had the supply been more 
evenly distributed among the various 
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» markets. Mountain and northern route 
markets at times were more as less con- 
gested, but more southern markets did 
not have very large runs and some of 
them reported decreases from a year 
ago. 

The western lambs offered here were 
a much better product than most of 
the native and southwest lambs that 
= showed up. Killers tabulated the 
» month’s average quality as below nor- 
» mal. Texas and Arizona contributed 
» 2 good many, and more native lambs 
» arrived than had been anticipated and 
) the total supply was slightly larger than 
) in September, 1937. 
» August closed with best lambs at 
7 $8.15, choice quotable at $8.25. Sep- 
> tember started at the $8 mark and rose 
# to $8.35 in the first week where it held 
for a ten-day period and then slipped 
below $8 on the 15th to uncover the 
} low point of $7.60 on the 18th. From 
® then on it was a strong market with the 
$8 price being returned on the 27th and 
held at $8.15 to $8.25 to the close. In 
; the past week less sorting was neces- 
msary than earlier in the month. 
The large lamb crop this year has 
@been an influence for low prices all 
Season. After a disastrous winter feed- 
ng season feeders have demanded low- 
Pr prices than last fall, and in the mean- 
ime, with range conditions good, an 
nusually large per cent of marketings 




































thus far have carried enough flesh to 
go into killers’ hands. It is the late 
movement that will carry the bulk of 
the feeders. The prevailing prices for 
thin lambs during the month were $6.50 
to $7.50, mostly $6.75 to $7.25. The 
supply here was not large enough to 
meet the demand, as farmers and feed- 
ers in this area have large feed supplies 
well suited for handling lambs this win- 
ter. 

Most of the fat sheep here the past 
thirty days were from the Southwest. 
Texas shorn yearlings sold at $5.25 to 
$6.25 and shorn ewes $1.85 to $3.50. 
Some Colorado yearlings brought $6.60 
and Utah and Colorado shorn ewes sold 
at $2.25 to $3.85. Whenever ewe 
bunches arrived they were sorted for 
possible breeders that sold all the way 
from $3.00 to $7.50 a hundred pounds, 
depending on age and condition, 

General opinion is that the market 
will not rally much in the next two 
months. Only twice in the past fifteen 
years has the October market been 
higher than the September level, but 
in most of those comparative periods 
October has been only slightly under 
September. Without doubt October 
will uncover peak buying of feeding 
lambs and because few have been con- 
tracted it is quite likely that feeder de- 
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mand in October may have a strength- 
ening influence in the fat market. 

September receipts 142,378 were 16,- 
728 larger than in the same month last 
year. In the nine months arrivals were 
1,192,521 or 26,852 less than in the 
same period in 1937. 


C. M. Pipkin 


Omaha 


B tenga: of a drop to a $7 basis 
in fat lamb prices, which some 
packers were reported making early 
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Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
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60 Yearling Rams 


300 Ewes 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP FOR SALE 


200 April Ram Lambs 
All choice purebreds, well grown out. 


— ALSO — 


DR. H. C. HOLBROOK, 204 Medical Arts Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


80 Ewe Lambs 
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HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


a 
Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath................00 2.50 and up 








NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 
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NORTH SALT LAKE 
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last month, never did materialize. A 
start in that direction was effected but 
it was followed by an equally brisk re- 
action to very nearly the levels of the 
preceding month. These developments, 
in the face of the largest September re- 
ceipts that the nation’s markets had 
seen in several years, lent a touch of 
credence to a growing belief in the 
trade that no weakness need be feared, 
at least before the winter fed-lamb 
run sets in. 

What will happen then, no one can 
tell. More lambs are being put on 
feed this fall than a year ago, accord- 
ing to all reports, and there also is 
quite a broad demand in the corn belt 
for breeding ewes, which would indi- 
cate some increase in native lamb pro- 
duction next spring and summer. All 
in all, it would seem as though the 
market should be well supplied with 
fat lambs from December or January 
on into May or June, particularly in 
view of the large supply of cheap feed 
that promises to be available. 

In the meantime, during October 
and November, something of a lull in 
fat lamb supplies should develop, and 
this may or may not affect prices 
favorably. Most of the lambs left to 
come from the range country are 
pretty generally reported to be in feed- 
er flesh, and a belated rush of western 
Nebraska and Colorado operators to 
buy these is anticipated. If it develops, 
and if the feeder buyers aren’t too 
fussy about taking lambs with a little 
weight and flesh, killer supplies are 
very apt to be slim for a time. As it 
is, feeder prices have been holding very 
close to fat lamb levels all fall. Most 
of the time recently, for example, good 
fat lambs have been selling somewhere 
near the $8 mark, and most of the good 
feeder lambs have been worth $7.25 
to $7.50 or a little over. 


Two factors which may help the 
winter market on the demand side are 
wool prices and the relatively attrac- 
tive price position which dressed lamb 
has occupied of late in comparison to 
other meats. Much of the time in re- 
cent months, lamb has actually been 
cheaper, pound for pound, than either 
beef or pork, and this cannot have 
failed to broaden consumption. Evi- 
dence of that fact already has been 
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seen in the way increased lamb slaugh- 
terings have been moved. 

The wool situation seems to have 
everyone puzzled. For weeks on end, 
the trade has patiently awaited signs 
of strength, which have failed to ma. 
terialize. It is still waiting at this writ. 
ing, but the improvement is none-the. 
less confidently expected. Should it 
come, live lamb prices will, of course. 
benefit from it. 

One feature of the fall trade which 
must not be overlooked has been the 
broad demand for breeding ewes. Even 
broken-mouthed and short-toothed ewes 
have brought substantial premiums 
over killer prices where they could 
be used as one-year breeders, while 
solid mouths and younger ewes have 
been eagerly sought. All this, as al- 
ready intimated, argues for further in- 
creases in native lamb production next 
spring. Such a development was to be 
expected, of course, as the AAA pro- 
gram has operated to materially in- 
crease the amount of rough feed pro- 
duced on the average farm, and in- 
creases in both herds of cows and 
flocks of ewes kept for breeding pur- 
poses were logical. In the main, orders 
here have been for small average-farm 
size bunches of ewes, a sign that grow- 
ing of sheep is spreading over a wider 
area. Increased corn belt competition 
in lamb production is a probability 
that range men must definitely con- 
sider. 

Byron Demorest 


Denver 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 
Denver in September totaled 
583,925 head, an increase of 56,000 
over the same month of 1937. Colo- 
rado and Idaho ranges furnished the 
bulk of supplies, with good numbers 
also from Wyoming, Utah, Oregon 
and Nevada. All of these states show 
ed substantial increases in shipments 
to Denver, except Utah. 

Receipts from Colorado totaled 316, 
000 head, nearly 30,000 more than 
were received in September last yeat. 
Idaho receipts were 122,500, an it 
crease of 18,000. Wyoming shipped 
50,000, or 16,000 more. Nevada sent 
22,000, or 13,000 more. Oregon ship: 
ped 22,500, or 9,000 increase; aul 
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Utah sent 48,500, or a decrease of 22,- 
000, Smaller numbers came from Mon- 
tana, Kansas, New Mexico, and Ne- 
braska. 

Load lots of Colorado fat lambs sold 
early in September from $8.25@8.45, 
up to $8.35@8.65 by the end of the 
second week, which was the high time 
of the month. Prices began falling off 
at the beginning of the third period in 
September from $7.85@8.40, down to 
between $7.35@7.75 during the first 
three days of the fourth week, making 
that period the low time of the month. 

On Thursday, September 22, fat 
lamb prices started on the upgrade 
again from $7.50@7.85, to $7.90@ 
8.45 by Wednesday, September 28, 
making the second high period of the 
month, * 

During the last two days of Septem- 
ber, values again started dropping off 
to where the bulk of lambs were selling 
between $7.75 and $8.15 on Septem- 
ber 30. 

Three hundred carloads of feeding 
lambs sold during September at mostly 
$7 to $7.25 the first three weeks of the 
month; and from $7.10 to $7.35 the 
last week. Prices strengthened on this 
class of lambs as the month progressed 
and more demand developed. A num- 
ber of plainer kinds sold throughout 
the month at $6.65@6.90; and a few 
cars of choice grade feeders the first, 
second and fourth weeks of Septem- 
ber cleared at $7.35 and $7.40; these 
being from Steamboat Springs, Yampa, 
Phippsburg, and Marble, Colorado, 
and from Rock Springs and Cokeville, 
Wyoming. 

Northern Colorado patrons were the 


largest purchasers of feeding lambs at | 
| Denver in September, taking over 30,- | 
000 head. The next largest buyers of | 
| this class of lambs in order of most 
numbers purchased, were Missouri, | 


Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, South 


) Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Prices of slaughter ewes ranged ; 


) ‘argely between $2 and $3 throughout 


hm a with occasional sales to 


Atlantic Coast and interior Iowa 


} Slaughterers purchased 140,000 fat 
® lambs at Denver in September, which | 


hip: F} AMounted to over 35 per cent of all | 


fat lambs sold during September, and 
was an increase of 27,000 head over 


Something you can check 


in your own experience 
about Zz RULROW PROBLEH 


T costs you about the same to plow 
and plant a field, whether it yields 15 
or 50 bushels to the acre. 


Your taxes are about the same, regard- 
less of your harvest. 


Well, the railroads’ problems are some- 
thing like that. 


We have to run trains regardless of the 
volume of traffic, which means keeping 
up the whole railroad plant of the na- 
tion, with 418,000 miles of trackage. 
And in 1938, car loadings are off about 
one-fourth compared to 1937—and little 
more than half what they were in 1929. 


Our taxes are pretty largely on property, 
just as yours are—and we pay them 
whether we make money or not, at the 
rate of a million dollars a day. 


Beyond that, we have to meet a pay roll 
that takes just about half our total in- 
come. The wage rate per hour is now 
the highest it has ever been. We’re pay- 
ing our employes an average of more 





than 77¢ per hour—10¢ an hour more 
than in 1929. 


When you get at the core of the railroad 
problem, it comes down to this: 


It is due, at bottom, to the fact that 
railroads must operate under rigid reg- 
ulations based on a fifty-year-old theory 
that they have a monopoly in transpor- 
tation—and must compete with three 
other forms of transportation subsi- 
dized or helped by tax money. 


What they need is the opportunity to 
run their business as a business—which 
means, greater freedom to adjust rates 
to meet competition and to adjust ex- 
penses to the conditions of their busi- 
ness. 


The American railroads have worked 
out a complete program taking a sen- 
sible look at their needs. As one of the 
nation’s leading group of shippers, you 
have a real interest in what that pro- 
gram is. We'll be glad to send you a 
copy if you’ll write for it today. 








HOW ABOUT “DEAD HORSES’? 


It’s been common talk for years that the 
railroads are “paying for dead horses”— 
that their capitalization is loaded with debt 
for property no longer useful, or that their 
cost was more than they are worth. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has sifted 
this down after 25 years of study and finds 
that the present value of railroad transpor- 
tation properties, even after full allowance 
for depreciation, comes to one and two- 
thirds billion dollars more than the total 
stocks and bonds outstanding. 
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the number those points bought at 
Denver the same month in 1937. 

For the first nine months this year a 
total of 757,000 fat lambs were bought 
at Denver for shipment to interior Iowa 
and Atlantic Coast slaughterers. This 
was an increase of 225,000 head over 
the number those points took the first 
nine months in 1937, and amounted to 
approximately 50 per cent of all fat 
lambs sold on the market during that 
period. 

Lamb slaughter at Denver in Sep- 
tember totaled 60,000 head, which was 
slightly under the same month in 1937, 
chiefly because of the larger numbers 
purchased by eastern points. For the 
first nine months the total local slaugh- 
ter amounted to 337,000 head, or an 
increase of 15,000 over the same period 





last year. R. C. Albright 
The Sheep and Lamb 
Situation 


LAUGHTER supplies of grass 
lambs during the fall months are 
expected to continue larger than those 
of a year earlier, according to a release 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics on September 20, and supplies of 
fed lambs during the 1938-39 market- 
ing season (December-April) probably 
will be relatively large, although the 
extent to which lamb feeding will be 
carried on this fall and winter is still 
uncertain. The lamb crop in 1938 was 
5 per cent larger than that of 1937 
and was the largest on record. But 
contracting of western lambs for fall 
delivery, mostly for feeding, was con- 
siderably smaller to mid-September 
this year than last. 

The report further states: 

On the basis of current indications, it 
seems probable that the trend in industrial 
activity, consumer incomes, and the demand 
for meats will be upward during the next few 
months. This would be a reversal of the 
situation which prevailed a year earlier, 


when marked weakness in demand developed, 
and when lamb prices declined sharply. 
Slaughter of sheep and lambs increased 
seasonally in August, and lamb prices weak- 
ened somewhat. But the usual seasonal de- 
cline in lamb prices during the summer 
months was less marked this year than last, 
apparently because of some strengthening in 
demand for meats. In mid-September, prices 
of new crop lambs were less than $2 per 
100 pounds lower than those of a year earl- 
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ier, although prices of such lambs at the 
beginning of the marketing year in May 
were $3 to $4 lower than a year earlier. 

Inspected slaughter of sheep and lamb 
during the first four months of the curren, 
marketing year (May-August) was 7 per 
cent larger than that of the corresponding 
four months in 1937. 

Most of the increase in the lamb crop this 
year compared with last occurred in the fou; 
western sheep states: Texas, California, 
Wyoming, and South Dakota. There was ; 
slight decrease in the lamb crop in the m. 
tive states. The increase in the late western 
lamb crop in terms of numbers was greater 
than in the early crop. A large part of the 
late crop of western lambs normally is mar. 
keted from August through November, in. 
cluding sales both to feeders and to slaught. 
erers. 

In August, shipments of western lambs 
were considerably larger than a year earlier, 
Bur contracting of feeder lambs was limited, 
following some activity in late July. West. 
ern lamb feeding sections have good crops 
of hay and feeds, but plans for feeding had 
made little progress, with relatively few 
lambs under contract at the end of August, 
Shipments of lambs from Texas in August 
probably exceeded the heavy run of August, 
1937. 


Western sheep and lambs continue in very 
good condition. Early lambs have been well 
finished, and late lambs have done well and 
are expected to make good weights, with a 
larger-than-usual proportion of such lambs 
to be marketed fat. 

Little change in prospects for slaughter 
supplies of sheep and lambs has occurred in 
the past month. Contracting of western 
lambs for feeding, in late August and early 
September, remained well below the level of 
a year earlier, With the large slaughter in 
August, total inspected slaughter of sheep 
and lambs for the first four months of the 
current marketing year, beginning last May, 
continued at a level about 7 per cent greater 
than that of a year earlier. Marketings of 
sheep and yearlings apparently were some- 
what smaller than a year earlier, but mar- 
ketings of new crop lambs were consider- 
ably larger. 

Returns from lamb feeding Jast winter 
were relatively less favorable than return 
from cattle and hog feeding. Hence it # 
possible that changes in the number of live- 
stock fed this winter compared with las 
will be toward increased cattle and hog 
feeding rather than increased lamb feeding 

Industrial activity showed a material up 
turn in July and August, and prospects for 
further material improvement have becom 
more evident. Increased industrial activity | 
in the next few months should result in 
creased consumer income and a strengthet: | 
ing in the demand for meats. Such a tread | 
would be the reverse of that last fall and) 
winter, when lamb prices declined to the | 
lowest level since 1933. 
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Lamb Contract Report 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics reports the status of lamb 
contracting during the week ending 
October 8 for the intermountain area 
as follows: 

In Utah very little contracting of 
lambs was noted, but some outright 
sales were reported at slightly advanc- 
ed prices in line with values at market 
centers. In the Coalville-Heber City 
section slaughter lambs changed hands 
within a range of $6.80@7.25. Some 
straight feeders brought $6@6.25 and 


| some mixed fats and feeders made 


ivery 
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®4round 67 pounds. 


$6.40@6.50. In the Ogden district a 
few sales of feeders netted $4 per head 
for lambs and around $2.50 per head 
for ewes. 

The bulk of the lambs have been 
contracted in the Dillon, Montana, 


) area, at prices ranging from $6.35@ 
) 6.60 per hundred. Those that are be- 


ing received now are averaging between 
70 and 75 pounds straight across. A 
few crossbred ewe lambs were con- 
tracted at $7 per head; the general 
asking price now, however, is around 
$7.50 per head. There has been very 
little trading on feeder ewes, or one 


) year breeders thus far. 


In Wyoming during the week trad- 


} ing in sheep and lambs was fairly ac- 


tive at about the same prices prevail- 
ing late in the previous period. In 
western Wyoming in the vicinity of 
Rock Springs about 45,000 lambs were 
contracted for October 14 to 20 deliv- 
ery at $6.25 per hundred. Around 


7 5,000 head reached $6.50 per hundred 


straight across. The bulk of these 
lambs are whitefaces estimated to weigh 
Scattered lots, 


# mostly smaller bunches, moved at 


$6.25@6.40. Destinations of lambs 


tado feeding points, with some to west- 
ern Nebraska feed lots and Kansas 


® wheat fields. More than three fourths 


of the supply of feeder lambs in the 
state is now reported shipped, or under 


@sale contract. Asking prices on many 







remaining lambs in the state late in the 
week were reported at $6.50, although 


msome were held higher. Throwouts 


Scaling under 45 pounds have been sold 
down to $4, Reports indicate fewer 





ewe lambs than usual going. on. feeder 
contracts. Most- straight ‘ ewe-lamb 
bands are being held at about $7 per 
hundred. A sizeable bunch of black- 
faces secured $7, with scattered bun- 
ches of whitefaces reported at $6.75 per 
hundred. A band or two of breeding 
ewes, one’s to four’s, were moved at $7 
per head. Aged ewes for feeding and 
short-term breeding purposes were in 
good demand and sold largely at $2.25 
@3 per head. In some instances grow- 
ers are retaining the ewe end for re- 
placement purposes. A few old ewes 
were contracted at $2 per head. 





Lamb and Other Meat 


Promotion Notes 


HE October issue of the Pictorial 
Review, which has a circulation 

of over three million, gives lamb a boost 
in an article entitled “Spring Lamb is 
Now Fall Lamb.” Roast lamb, broiled 
shoulder chops, kidney saute and cu- 
shion shoulder roast are featured, but 
the selection and preparation of various 
other cuts are also discussed, along with 
the general information necessary for 
the housewife to have if she is to buy 
lamb of quality and place it before her 
family properly cooked 

* * 


* 


The American Public Health Associ- 
ation has included the following discus- 
sions for the Food and Nutrition Sec- 
tion of its annual convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri, October 25-29: “Popu- 
lar Misconceptions concerning the 
Preparation of Meat Foods,” by E. N. 
Wentworth; “My Experience with Cer- 
tain Nutritional Fallacies regarding 
Meat,” by V. Stefansson; “Some Nu- 
tritional Aspects of Meat with Special 
Reference to Vitamin Content,” by C. 
A. Elvehjem. 

a * * 

“Streamlined Cuts of Meat,” an arti- 
cle prepared by the Department of 
Publication of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, was featured in the 
September issue of the Country Gentle- 
man, whose circulation is 1,900,000. 

aa oK * 

“Winning Meat Customers,” is the 
name, under which the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board has launched 
its 1939 merchandising program. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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SHEEPMEN CUT BREEDING 
COSTS WITH SEAL- APPROVED 


10DIZED MINERALS 


Group of 1,000 lambs raised by F. A. 
Pentlow, Blissfield, Mich. These lambs were 
fed lodized minerals and made an aver- 
age gain of slightly better than 51 Ibs. in 
five months. Photo courtesy of The Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Columbus, O. 


When sheep receive the proper 
amount of Iodine in the minerals they 
consume, sheepmen report that breed- 
ing costs are cut and lambs are stronger 
and more vigorous. A lack of sufficient 
Iodine causes big neck (goitre)—and 
stunts growth. 

Minerals that contain sufficient Iodine 
help sheepmen protect their investments. 
They are particularly needed during the 
winter gestation period and at the cru- 
cial lambing time. Rations in range ter- 
ritories are frequently deficient in Iodine. 
Knowing this, sheepmen use Iodine Seal- 
Approved Minerals as a convenient means 
of providing their sheep with sufficient 
Iodine. 

sheepman should have a copy of 
our new, free booklet, “Feed- 
ing for Profit”. Write for yours 
| Bia fo today. Address Dept. Nwg-10 









IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CiTY 








ATTENTION! 


Ship or deliver your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 


and 


WOOL 


to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 











Facts or Fancy — Publie Domain 
Grazing 


(Continued from page 16) 


changes in vigor and composition of the 
vegetative cover and determining the 
causes before the damage has become 
severe, the so-called range expert can 
lend the stockman a helping hand. 


The ideal stockman or technical graz- 
ing man would be one who was expert 
in both fields of endeavor. This com- 
bination is not generally found, but 
every technically trained man who 
lacks livestock ranching experience, 
realizes that it is the first thing he must 
learn. Most technically trained men 
receive basic training in livestock sub- 
jects while in school, but often lack 
knowledge of the activity of livestock 
on the range. During the first few 
years of their government service they 
can usually obtain a working knowledge 
of livestock operations needed in plan- 
ning work. Whereas the technical man 
must learn about livestock, the live- 
stock operator needs no knowledge of 
the plant sciences in order to run his 
ranch. He does, however, need to have 
a speaking acquaintance with the vege- 
tation if he is to maintain his land 
values. 

The livestock operator is desirous of 
obtaining the maximum return from his 
ranch consistent with improving and 
conserving his land values. The tech- 
nical range man may be looking at and 
talking range conservation in terms of 
vegetation, not because he seeks this 
objective at all costs, but because he 
knows that range conservation will 
bring about a more stable operation 
and will equal or increase the net in- 
come. Thus the range examiner (I use 
this term for lack of a better title) and 
the stockman are striving for the same 
ultimate objectives. It is true that cer- 
tain adjustments will have to be made 
on a ranch, the extent determined on 
the condition of the range, but unless a 
start is made now the rancher has even 
more to lose in the end than he will lose 
over a three to five-year adjustment pe- 
riod. 

There are many examples of the con- 





servative use of grazing lands in al- 
most every locality, initiated entirely 
by a progressive and conservative 
stockman, or by some government ser- 
vice jointly with the stockman. Yet, 
very few of the neighbors seem to take 
much notice of the improved quality 
and quantity of the vegetation, increase 
in calf or lamb crops, general all-around 
improvement of the breeding herd, and 
less evident but the most fundamental, 
a reduction of soil and water losses. 


Several trials have been made in 
widely scattered regions of the range 
country where it has been found that 
a herd could be reduced in numbers as 
much as 30 per cent and the total net 
income change but little. This was 
made possible because there was more 
of the better forage per animal, heal- 
thier breeding stock, higher calf or 
lamb crops, heavier young at birth, with 
a greater potential weight for stock of 
comparable age, and above all the de- 
sirable range plants were being allow- 
ed to increase in vigor, yield, and dens- 
ity, which will greatly reduce the spread 
in yield of forage that occurs during 
drought years when overstocking is 
practiced. 


It seems that not very many stock- 
men are familiar with such tests or 
else they have little or no faith in their 
practical application. I suspect that 
the word “research” attached to any 
results makes them shy away. Research 
is nothing more than evaluating any 
ordinary practice by recording obser- 
vations and measurements to determine 
the result of such practice. Such 
studies must be well planned as to 
what is to be done, where it is to be 
done, who is to do it, how it is to be 
analyzed, and what results it is expect- 
ed to show. Among the greatest needs 
of the range examiner today are actual- 
use records, actual recordings of a given 
operation which will entirely eliminate 
all guess work. Nothing would yield 
as much assistance in determining car- 
rying capacities as these data. The 
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only way that such information can pe 
obtained is for the stockman to make 
a definite plan systematically to record 
his every operation, daily, weekly, or 
otherwise in order to check accurately 
the results of his practices in terms oj 
range conservation. Agricultural ey. 
periment stations would be more thay 
willing to give assistance in such 4 
study as would any agency interested 
in range conservation. 

I have purposely avoided a discussion 
of detailed range conservation practices 
because there is a certain amount of 
difference in thinking both pro and 
con. Such a diversity of thought is a 
healthy situation, for it prevents any 
one of us from becoming too smug in 
what we think we know. I sincerely 
believe that these differences can be 
ironed out once we get together as or- 
ganizations, where each organization 
will, through its own efforts, encourage 
and sponsor range conservation. The | 
livestock associations, as well as the 
federal agencies, can do a great deal to & 
help the whole situation. When a more 
tolerant understanding is reached be- 
tween all concerned, then we can work 
on the minor differences existing as to 
conservation practices. 

There should be no antagonism what- 
soever between these two groups and 
if the energy spent in defense by both 
parties were expended toward better 
understanding, the ultimate gains to all 
concerned would.be unlimited. Every | 7 
man has his shortcomings and because | 
of our shortcomings we sometimes am: | 7 
tagonize one another wholly without in- L# 
tention. Rather than condemn the \ 
whole group which a man represents, | 
let us show enough tolerance to inquire 
further into his statements or actions, 
and I am sure harmony and mutual 
benefits will result. 
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PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Qn Your Program 
Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Range Reseeding 


Program 


RANGE reseeding program, in- 

cluding 24 separate projects on 
eleven national forests within Utah, 
Idaho and Nevada, in which 51,000 
pounds of grass seed will be used, was 
recently described by R. H. Rutledge, 
regional forester of Region 4. 

The grass seed procured from west- 
ern seed houses under widely advertis- 
ed proposals is now being distributed 
to Boise, Challis, Minidoka, Payette 
and Sawtooth forests of Idaho; the 
Cache, Manti, Wasatch and Uinta for- 
ests of Utah; and the Toiyabe Forest 
of Nevada. The seed is carefully 
tested and certified to avoid introduc- 
tion of noxious weeds. 

The field reseeding work will be 
started immediately by CCC Camps on 
selected areas. The entire quota will 
be sown this fall on an estimated 5,000 
acres of range lands. 

“This reseeding project is the begin- 
ning of what we hope may develop into 
an enlarged program of range restora- 
tion work,” Mr. Rutledge said. “The 
work is necessary on many thousands 
of acres throughout the intermountain 
area where ordinary methods of range 
protection and management have pro- 
duced slow response or results have 
been unsatisfactory from the forage 
production standpoint. 

“The first work will cover ranges 
with good soils that have in the past 
produced high quality forage, where 
the original native species have largely 
disappeared and no natural seed source 
temains. In order to bring back the 
better forage species and give them a 
start, it is necessary to resort to artifi- 
cial reseeding methods.” 

Species of grass to be seeded are: 
Crested wheat, smooth brome, slender 
wheat, mountain brome, and winter 
tye, the latter to serve as a temporary 
soil binder and nurse crop. The selec- 
tion of species was governed by small 
scale experiments that have been car- 
tied on by the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station for 
several years throughout the inter- 
mountain states. 

Studies have shown that best results 
and highest forage yields follow sowing 
of the grass seed in mixtures. Sowing 





Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
with “Pneumonia” complications 


Immunization and Treatment is effective 
and economical with 


Franxun OVINE MIXED BACTERIN 


Contains immunizing dose of Hem.-Sep. killed cultures 
plus those of other infections in sheep. 


Price, 5¢ per dose. “Drug Store Dealers. 


Protect Your Sheep 
from Disease Losses 


Get Rid of Worms 
with Franklin Sheep Drench Powder | 


Expels both stomach and tape worms. 


We believe this to be the finest formula known. Also 
the most economical. 200z. pkg. makes 5 gallons for 
320 sheep or 640 lambs, price $3. 10 0z.,$2. 5 oz.,$1.25. 


Full line of Supplies. Send for free illustrated Sheep booklet. A 
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L065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, Wool 
Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose. 
Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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a SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
Z 4A AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., New Orleans, La. 





One Dipping 
Kills all 
TICKS 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 

is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 


CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 

enough to make 1,500 gallons, $20.00 at your dealer. Large 

package (makes 150 gallons), $2.25 at your dealer. For more 

wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 

Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 

cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


WORM CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene C. T.) 
WHEN YOU GIVE NEMA CAPSULES 
TO SHEEP YOU CAN DESTROY NINE 


SPECIES OF WORMS 

THAT INFEST SHEEP. 

THE LOW COST OF NEMA 

WORM CAPSULES IS 

REPAID MANY TIMES IN 

WEIGHT AND CONDITION 
OF THE ANIMALS 


Remove costly Stomach Worms, Large 
Roundworms, Hookworms in Sheep, 
Hogs, Dogs, Foxes and Poultry. Safe— 
Easy to Give—Effective—Low Cost. 


FREE }to'tanc in tur barn 


|: for card 'No. 653 and booklet No. 








650 that fell the right way to worm live- 
stock. 





Write to Desk N-13-K, Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees lets 
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I. King, Laramie, Wyo. ; Bee 
er, Fredric 8. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
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J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, R. W. 
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American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 





for breed promotion. We keep a compl 





record and have as s the | Z 


lood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Director, 
retary-T reasur- 
Sheridan &t., 


Pres., 


Hultz, 1007 


ADVISORY 

Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
Colorado ; Phillips, 
Oregon ; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico : 
Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A. 
Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 

For booklet, address the secretary. 



































THE AMERICAN 


SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 

President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 


Lg ar are gg Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


ee ineane-2 W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Directors — R. Soe, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Man Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, ‘Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, | 





Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 


























MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Beoklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSO 
XENIA, OHIG 

























heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Union Stock Yards 


SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 


Excellent for cross-breeding. 


Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 


strength and vigor of lambs, quick 


the Hampshire stands at the top. 
Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
12 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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of a single species is not planned. Mix- 
tures of several grasses plus generous 
proportions of winter rye are com- 
pounded according to weight of seed, 
its viability and ratios found most 
suitable in a given locality. Five to 
seven pounds of mixture ure sown to 
the acre. 

Greatest success in range reseeding 
experiments has resulted where the 
work has been done with grain drills. 
Some form of mechanical covering for 
the minute seeds is essential if good 
results are to follow. Where rough 
ground conditions prohibit use of horse- 
drawn drills, seed scattering will be 
accomplished by hand. In such cases, 
covering of the seed with a thin soil 
layer is done by the use of tree or 
brush drags pulled by men or horses. 





American Suffolk Society 
Meeting 


O fas: American Suffolk Sheep So- 

ciety, at its annual meeting at 
Salt Lake City, August 22, at the time 
of the National Ram Sale, elected the 


following officers: President, James 
Laidlaw; vice-president, Howard 
Vaughn, Dixon, California; second 


vice-president, George Q. Spencer, Pay- 
son, Utah; director, George B. Mann, 
Woods Cross, Utah. 

The society plans to stress further 
the work of the ram sale committee. 
The committee will function again at 
the 1939 ram sale and will be more ex- 
acting in their requirements than they 
were at the 1938 ram sale. 

The American Suffolk Sheep Society 
voted to raise $1000 for the Sheep 
Show in connection with the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, Treas- 
ure Island, California, in 1939. James 
Laidlaw of Laidlaw and Brockie, is of- 
fering $100 prize money for the best 
pen of five ram lambs, a special class 
to be held in connection with the Sheep 
Show at Treasure Island. x 

It was voted that the books be closed 
December 1, 1938, so that material may 
be prepared for publication of Flock 
Book, Volume 1, of the American Suf- 
folk Sheep Society. 

C. W. Hickman, Secretary 
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International Wool Show 


At San Francisco 
| = first wool show of worldwide 

scope ever to be held on the Am. 
erican continent is being planned as 
part of the Golden Gate Internationa] 
Exposition on Treasure Island in Sap 
Francisco Bay next year. The wool 
show will be held from September 23 
to December 2, 1939, coincident with 
the California World’s Fair Sheep 
Show. 

An advance premium list, allotting 
$2,500 in cash among fleeces falling ip 
40 breed and 10 market wool classifica. 
tions, has recently been issued by Ezra 
J. Fjeldsted, chief of the exposition’s 
Division of Livestock. These premium 
lists may be had upon request from Mr. 
Fjeldsted, who should be addressed at 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion headquarters, 585 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


Entries up to the 1000 mark are an- 
ticipated. The first request for blanks 
came from George Lannin & Son of 
Lillymure Estate of Lillymure, Victor- 
ia, Australia, who also exhibited in the 
1915 Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Wool industry leaders in charge of 
promoting the 1939 Treasure Island 
show include: Hugh Baber of Chico, 
California, manager of the Llano Seco 
Rancho and a past president of the 
California Wool Growers Association, 
chairman; A. T. Spencer, Gerber, Cal- 
ifornia, also a past president of the 
state association and originator of the 
newest recognized sheep breed, the 
Romedale, founded on the purchase of 
the entire New Zealand exhibit of Ron- 
ney rams at the Pan-Pacific Exposition: 
Frank C. Clarke, Laytonville, Califor- 
nia, head of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association and a producer of line 
Mendocino wools, and W. P. Wing, Sa! 
Francisco, secretary of the California 
Association. 

Professor J. F. Wilson of the Uni 
versity of California Animal Husbandry 
Department, and a wool specialist, wil 
act as supervisor. John A. Hill, dear 
of the College of Agriculture and pro 
fessor of textile industries at the Uni 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie, wil 
be sole judge. He is recognized 45! 
world authority on sheep breeding an! 
the use of fleeces in the textile industty 
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The U. S. Senate 
Committee Hearings 
(Continued from page 18) 


many respects, will reveal ample evidence of 
the effective existence of the price schedules. 
A chief duty of the Advisory Committee’s 
inspector was to check the sales reported by 
the consignees to see that the prices obtained 
were not below the schedules in effect at the 
time. The manipulations of shrinkage esti- 
mates, so widely indulged in on the daily 
reports of sales filed by the consignees, were 
resorted to for the purpose of making the 
sales prices appear to conform to the Com- 
mittee’s “upset” prices. 


Selling Ratably 


Approved consignees signed agree- 
ments with the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee that they would make sales of 
the government-financed wools at the 
same rate as they sold their own wools 
or “free consignments,” not financed 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 
The showing made by 24 consignees in 
the handling of 1934 wools was printed 
on page 10 of the July issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 


Compulsory Consignment 


During the first two years of operation, 
it was considered essential to the success of 
the plan that all of the government-financed 
wools should be consigned, even though the 
approved consignees were required, by the 
regulations, to market their purchased wools 
ratably and equitably with their government 
consignments. After all, the tangible in- 
ducement offered, to entice dealers to adhere 
to the Advisory Committee Plan, was the 
volume of government-financed wools, in 
the handling of which these dealers were 
thereby permitted to share. 

It is highly probable that in 1933 the Ad- 
visory Committee Plan was an important 
factor in the rapid rise of wool prices which 
took place immediately after the plan was 
announced, as well as in sustaining prices 
through the first months of 1934. It is also 
very probable that the stabilizing features of 
the plan prevented wool prices from declin- 
ing as rapidly, or, perhaps, as far as they 
otherwise would have gone during the re- 
maining months of 1934 and the first four 
or five months of 1935. 

_At the out-set, there appeared some objec- 
tion to the compulsory consignment feature 
of the plan, particularly in Idaho and other 
parts of the Northwest. For example, on 
April 25, 1933, the “Boise Committee” of 
the Boise Branch of the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, Boise, Idaho, wired 
both to the Advisory Committee and to the 


Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation at 
Washington, as follows: 

“In our opinion the entire wool marketing 
program as now outlined is a serious mistake 
which is apt to prove embarrassing to the 
Government and to the R.A.C.C. before we 
are through with it. We much prefer and 
we believe the growers of Idaho greatly 
prefer to market their wools as originally 
planned and instructed by the R.A.C.C., 
namely to sell at home ship on consignment 
without advance or store for sealed bid sale 
as has been their custom in the past. Com- 
missions that have been agreed upon in re- 
cent order are clearly out of line as compared 
to commission offered growers by various 
dealers during the last month or six weeks.” 


As early as April 22, 1933, the Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee telegraphed to 
the General Counsel of the then Federal 
Farm Board to the effect that a Portland, 
Oregon, dealer had, as a test case, purchased, 
in the State of Washington, 1,600 fleeces 
mortgaged to the Regional Agricultural 
Corporation. The same telegram reported, 
as unconfirmed, that “growers indebted to 
R.A.C.C. Helena, Montana, are refusing to 
comply with order to consign wools and 
intend force issue to foreclosure in order 
that they may be permitted to sell wools at 
their discretion.” (See Exhibit C-4.) This 
was but one week after the announcement 
of the plan. 

On May 15, 1933, the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee addressed a memoran- 
dum to the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration to the effect that growers 
had formally notified the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, including the 
Washington office, that they were willing to 
accept prices offered for their wools, and 
that, if not permitted to sell their wool: 


“In case price of wool drops I shall hold 
your company responsible for difference be- 
tween price I now can obtain and lesser 
price which I may hereafter receive together 
with abatement of interest on amount of 
gross proceeds of sale which are ready to be 
turned over to you and applied on my in- 
debtedness.” 

This raised two questions upon which a 
legal opinion was requested. The questions 
(a) did the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation have the legal right to require 
borrowers to consign, when they desired to 
sell and the proceeds from such sales would 
heavily margin the remaining collateral, and 
(b) what dollar liability might be incurred 
by the Regional Agricultural Credit Corp- 
orations, as a result of refusal to permit the 
sale of wool at a price acceptable to the 
debtor, in the event that the debtor should 
later receive a lesser price. 

Under date of June 13, 1933, the General 
Counsel of the Farm Credit Administration, 
Herman Oliphant, in reply addressed a 7- 
page legal opinion to the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. The conclusions were 
as follows: 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


President 

SS 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln 


a-eseneeeeeOzOna, Texas 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Marysville, Ohio 


Directors 
W. S. Alge 
Frank L. Hall 
D. T. Jones 


Arlington, Ohiv 
Crawford,Nebr. 
San Angelo, Texas 
W. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 











CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 











HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not 8 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 


Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price’ when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 

THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool....... 8.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 4.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plants 5.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding..................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 

For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MecCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
4 
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“You are advised, therefore, that I am of 
the opinion that a Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation may refuse to consent 
to a sale of mortgaged wool or mohair 
except upon condition that such wool or 
mohair be consigned; and that in so refus- 
ing its consent, it will incur no legal liability 
therefor even if the wool or mohair should 
bring less when consigned than the grower 
was offered in the country therefor. 

“In expressing the view just given I am 
proceeding upon the theory that there is 
no agreement or understanding between the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
concerned and the grower which obligates 
the Corporation to consent to a sale on 
request of the mortgagor. Attention is 
further called to the fact that if the note 
evidencing the indebtedness of a grower 
to a Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion is not due, this would furnish an addi- 
tional reason for refusing to consent to a 
sale in the country at the request of the 
mortgagor, because a debtor does not have 
the legal right to compel a creditor to accept 
payment in advance. 

“The foregoing opinion is given with the 
further understanding that the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations have been 
advised that, in all instances in which the 
sale of wool or mohair would permit the 
mortgagor to discharge in full the indebted- 
ness of the grower to the Regional Agricult- 
ural Credit Corporation concerned, such 
sales in the country would be permitted. 

“I wish to caution you that this opinion 
covers the case of a chattel mortgage only 
and not the case where wool or warehouse 
receipts representing wool are pledged to 
the Regional Agricultural Corporation.” 

It was on the strength of this opinion 
that the Farm Credit Administration for 
nearly two years, required its borrowers to 
consign all of the wool mortgaged to the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations 
and to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. It has been suggested to the 
investigators that there exists a difference 
of opinion among the members of the legal 
staff of the Farm Credit Administration 
as to the soundness of this opinion rendered 
by the General Counsel. Verbal inquiries, 
directed to members of the legal staff, 
indicated a reluctance to discuss, even un- 
officially, the subject of forced consign- 
ments. 


Handling Charges 


Some complaints, or protests, were 
received by the Wool & Mohair Advisory 
Committee and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion regarding the selling commissions and 
handling charges which were prescribed, on 
a uniform basis, for all approved consignees. 

The consignees agreed in writing to limit 
themselves to these specified charges. Among 
the complaints received were the following. 

A meeting of Idaho sheepmen, in April, 
1933, recommended that: 


“The charge for handling our wools with 
four months’ free storage should not exceed 
1% cents per pound in original bags and 
% cent for grading with interest on ad- 
vances at 4 per cent.” 

A telegram of April 25, 1933, from the 
“Boise Committee” of the Boise Branch of 
the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, Boise, Idaho, to the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee stated: 

“Commissions that have been agreed upon 
in recent order are clearly out of line as 
compared to commission offered growers by 
various dealers during the last month or six 
weeks.” 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS, TENTS, ETC. 


Smith & Adams Co., 225 Edison St., 
Salt Lake City 





EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans, La... 
Wm. Cooper & Nephew 3 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co 
Humane Fur Getter, Las Animas, Colorado. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, 240 East 2nd 
Salt Lake City .... 
Iodine Educational Bureau, New York City. 
Parke, Davis & Co 
Salt Lake Stamn Co., 67 West Broadway, 
Salt Lake City : 
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HOTELS 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. 
Paragon Printing Co., 122 West 2nd South, 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., 158 Regent St., 
Salt Lake City 
Peter Spraynozzle, clo National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City 














SADDLES AND HARNESS 


N. Porter Saddle & Harness Co., Phoenix, Ariz 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer, 
IS RE a eee Oar ek Pree 


STOCKYARDS AND COMMISSION HOUSES 
Chicago Union Stock Yards......................:csc-cssec-e+ Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards.................2...22-..-.cceseeeeees 
Kansas City Union Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards..o.2.......0......cccccqceeceeeeeeee 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards........0.0..0...cccsccssssssssseseeee 





WOOL AND PELTS 


Idaho Hide and Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 


Pacific Wool Growers, 734 N. W. 14th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 





H. T. Blood, 280 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
Denver, Colorado .................. 


Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont... 
Dr. H. C. Holbrook, Salt Lake City............0..00.0000...... 27 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo 

American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio. 

American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 

American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio. 

American Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind = 
American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho............0..0.00....cs0000084 
National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, Chicago..35 
National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 34 
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The Sheep & Goat Raisers Association of 
Texas, at its annual meeting, unanimously 
adopted a resolution, “protesting such ex. 
orbitant commission charges.” The resolution 
asked that “government wools be handled 
for 1% cents per pound with six monthy 
free storage and insurance.” The President 
of the Warehouse Association of Texas en. 
dorsed this resolution, and stated that his 
associaiton “is also in a measure responsible 
to the passing of the resolution.” 

One of the most prominent and best-in. 
formed wool growers in Texas wrote on July 
17, 1934, as follows: 

“In the first place the charges on the 
handling of the government wools are twice 
too high. This is not merely a matter of 
my opinion but it is a matter of common 
knowledge freely admitted even by the Bos. 
ton wool trade themselves everywhere and 
to everyone except to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. There is neither rhyme, reason, 
help or justice in requiring the grower to 
pay double the amount for a service that he 
can get done for half the price in just as 


good shape.” 


Conclusions 


The Wool & Mohair Advisory Committee 
Plan was formulated at a time when wool 
prices were at the lowest levels reached in 
more than 30 years; when all the elements 
in the industry, from growers to cutters- 
up, were facing a distressed situation. Im- 
mediately after the plan was announced, 
wool prices began a spectacular rise, which 
was well sustained for approximately one 
year. During 1934 wool prices declined al- 
most continuously, though doubtless not so 
rapidly, and probably not so far, as they 
would have done had it not been for the 
stabilizing features of the Advisory Com- 
mittee Plan. 


It would appear that the plan served a 
most useful purpose, at a critical time, and 
was a decidedly constructive force operat- 
ing in the interests of both the wool growers 
and the wool trade. Its weaknesses lay in 
the fact that it did not include the entire 
wool trade in its scope of operations, and 
that the observance of the regulations wert, 
in the main, dependent upon the continued 
good will of the voluntary consignees. 
Many of the consignees proved to be none 
too conscientious in observance of the 
“spirit and intent” of the plan, but resorted 
to subterfuges, and to more direct acts of 
both omission and commission. Throughout 
the life of the plan, there was a continuous 
decrease in the volume and proportions of 
the trade remaining within its scope % 
operations. 

It is believed that the operations of the 
Advisory Committee Plan furnished 
illuminating demonstration of the degree 0 
ineffectiveness that may be expected from 
any voluntary plan of regulation to which 
the wool trade would be likely to submit. 











